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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Canonizations 


N Sunday, June 22nd, two members of the Society of Jesus. 
() were raised to the full honours of the Church’s altars. They 

were Saints Bernardino Realino and John de Britto; the 
former, Italian and from the sixteenth century ; the latter, Portuguese 
and from the seventeenth. With them was canonised a third saint— 
Joseph Cafasso, a nineteenth century priest and seminary rector 
from Turin. 

The occasion was marked by an important pilgrimage from Portugal 
and the Portuguese dominions which arrived at Civitavecchia in a 
special ship, chartered by the Government of Portugal. Among the 
pilgrims were Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, and Cardinal 
de Gouveia, Archbishop of Lorenzo Marques, and the archbishops 
and bishops of Portuguese sees like Braga, Evora, Aveiro, Porto, 
Coimbra, Beja, Algarve, Vila Real and Bragan¢ga. Overseas repre- 
sentatives included the Patriarch of Goa, and the archbishops and 
bishops of Luanda, Cochin, Macao and Timor. From Brazil came 
Cardinal de Barros Camara, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. 

This strong Portuguese and missionary delegation was there, in 
the first place, to honour St. John de Britto. Naturally, it played a 
prominent part in the solemn triduum of thanksgiving, which was 
held in the Gest from Monday, the 23rd, till Wednesday, the 25th 
of June. On the Monday, Mass was celebrated there by Mgr. 
Tiburtius Roche, S.J., the (Indian) Bishop of Tuticorin. On Tuesday, 
the Archbishop of Braga pontificated, and in the evening Mgr. Aurelio 
Signora preached a panegyric of St. John de Britto. On Wednesday, 
Mass was sung in the presence of the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon 
and the Patriarch of Goa. The ceremonies concluded on Wednesday 
evening with a panegyric of St. Bernardino Realino by the Bishop 
of Carpi, where St. Bernardino was born, and with solemn Benediction 
given by Cardinal de Gouveia. 


St. Rernardino Realino 


ERNARDINO REALINO was slightly older than the Society 
of Jesus which. he was later to join and glorify. He was born 
on December ist, 1530, in the small town of Carpi, near Modena, in 
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Northern Italy. His father, Francesco, was Master of the Horse to 
such Italian noblemen as Cosimo de’ Medici and Vespasiano Colonna. 
But, himself familiar with the atmosphere of the Renaissance courts 
of Italy, he would not permit his wife and children to share it. The 
children were educated quietly at home. Bernardino, in consequence, 
was brought up under the strongly-marked influence of his mother. 
At the age of eighteen he proceeded to the University of Bologna. 
He was active-and talented ; had a sturdy family pride and a deter- 
mination to make his way in the world; a quick sense of beauty, 
a love of literature, and some talent for composing verse. He had 
already translated Catullus from Latin into Italian—an achievement 
he tried later to forget—and this work still has honourable mention 
in Tiraboschi’s “ History of Italian Literature.”” He also published, 
as a young man, volumes of Latin and Italian verse and edited the 
poems of Bembo and Petrarch. Seven years was he to pass in Bologna 
and this long course of studies was crowned with the-double doctorate, 
in civil and canon law. 

He was now twenty-five, well qualified and with excellent prospects. 
Nor was he wanting in spirit or self-assurance. While he was at the 
court of Duke Ercole of Ferrara, he came across a man who had 
wronged his father in a law suit. With all the confidence of his double 
doctorate, he began to argue the case with the man, only to receive 
contemptuous insults as a reply. Bernardino thereupon drew the 
short-sword which, as a gentleman of the court, he was entitled to 
carry, and pricked his opponent’s face. The wound he inflicted was 
slight, but the scandal it occasioned very serious. The duke banished 
him from both the court and the territory of Ferrara; the latter 
included his home town of Carpi. This incident had a lasting effect 
upon his personal and interior life. Not only did he beg the forgiveness 
of the man he had attacked but he started to train and exercise himself 
in self-control, forcing himself to endure slights and injuries, against 
which he had every right to protest. There developed in him that 
mood of serious calm which subsequently was to make him seem 
perfectly unruffiled and composed, and proved so decided an element 
in the influence he exercised upon others. 

Bernardino entered the service of Cardinal Madrucci, Governor 
of Milan, and was made a citizen of Milan and a junior magistrate. 
His fortunes seemed assured. In 1558, however, Madrucci was 
replaced as Governor by the Duke of Alba. His patron gone, 
Bernardino continued to fill minor administrative posts, The work 
was hard ; it was no easy business to adminicter f--170 6 1) Re sam 
Italy. These were difficult years ; yet, 
spiritual life was rapidly developing. In 
was appointed viceroy of the kingdom of ..uj. _ at once asked 
for Bernardino as his Lieutenant and Ad or. Bernardino 
gladly accepted. He was nearly thirty-fc. 
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The Saint Of “Late Vocations” “ 


HIS number of THe MonrTu contains an article on Campion 

House, Osterley, which celebrates this July the ordination to the 
priesthood of its 500th student. It is the house of “late vocations.” 
Many of its studerits have been “late vocations,” in the obvious 
sense. Others have gone there to “ brush up” or “ make up ” their 
studies to a standard sufficient for entrance to a diocesan seminary 
or the novitiate of some religious order or society. St. Bernardino, 
whose canonisation almost synchronised with the ceremonies and 
celebrations at Osterley in early July, might well be accepted as the 
patron saint of such late vocations. His own vocation was “ late.” 
Whether he had to “ brush up” his studies, in the Osterley sense, 
I donot know. Probably not, for he was always something of a scholar 
and a humanist. Nevertheless, six years of study, in philosophy and 
theology, lay ahead. of him. 

It was in Naples that Bernardino first came into contact with 
members of the newly-formed Society of Jesus. St, Ignatius Loyola 
had died in Rome only nine years previously. We are told he was 
very impressed by the sight of some young Jesuit students, whom he 
noticed in the streets, and that he paid a visit to the Jesuit church. 
It was during an evening service, at which Father Carminata, who was 
afterwards the Provincial of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, preached. The 
sermon stirred thoughts in Bernardino’s mind which-had been all 
the time latent, sometimes active. The next morning, he called at the 
Jesuit residence, and asked to speak with the preacher. Bernardino 
made the Spiritual Exercises, resigned his high offices, and became a 
novice of the Society. 

From an exterior viewpoint, Bernardino’s life as a Jesuit was un- 
eventf4l. After six years of study and three years of ministry in Naples, 
he was sent by his Provincial, Father Salmeron, to establish a new house 
of the Society at Lecce in Apulia. Bernardino arrived in Lecce in 
1574, and remained there till his death in 1616. Father General 
Laynez, St. Ignatius’s successor, and his own three successors, St. 
Francis Borgia, Father Mercurian and Father Acquaviva, had all 
intended that Bernardino should come to Rome. But in fact he 
stayed in Lecce for forty-three years. 

He rapidly became an “ institution’ in the town—beloved of the 
whole populace, at their beck and call and service. Kindness, 
gentleness, affability and courtesy endeared him to everybody. The 
people of Lecce could never do enough for him. They gave him a 
church, built him a college, then a larger church ; and they subscribed 
generously tc the various charitable works which sprang up under 
his hands. He was appointed Rector of the college ; and tradition 
declares that the spirit of the community under his guidance was 
such a happy one that the Provincial in Naples was constantly petitioned 
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by his subjects that they might be sent to join it. Bernardino became 
literally the servant of the people of Lecce. He visited the prisons 
every day ; spent long hours in the hospitals, showing a special solici- 
tude to the dying; he preached each Sunday in the cathedral ; 
gave a lecture on Moral Theology once a week to the clergy ;_ twice 
every week he taught catechism to the children. He was particularly 
interested in the welfare of Mohammedan prisoners who had been 
captured from Turkish ships. He founded seven different sodalities 
of Our Lady, for different age and social groupings, and one of them 
was for priests. 

The story of his priestly life is strongly reminiscent of the life of the 
Curé of Ars. Both spent hour after hour in the confessional ; to both 
came penitents from the length and breadth of their own country ; 
both were sgqught after as spiritual guides. Into both lives came 
accounts of wonders and miracles. The lives of both were heroic 
priestly lives—utterly consecrated to the love and service of God. 
Yet Bernardino had a gentle mellowness, an engaging charm, reminis- 
cent this time of his two great compatriots, Francis of Assisi and Philip 
Neri. He appeared to men to grow almost naturally in sanctity, 
and years before his death he was venerated as a saint. His friend 
and fellow-Jesuit, St. Robert Bellarmine, is credited with the saying : 
““Had I been Pope, I would have proclaimed Father Realino a 
Blessed immediately after his death.” When Bellarmine heard that 
Bernardino was dying (this was in 1616, when Bellarmine himself 
was seventy-four), he sent him a message, asking him to prepare a 
place for him too in heaven. A tribute of another kind was provided 
- by one notorious character in Lecce who was fond of exclaiming : 
“To hell with all the Jesuits—except Father Bernardino.” 


St. John De Britto 


ERY different was the setting of St. John de Britto’s life and 

work. It is stated that, when he fell ill in childhood, his mother 
invoked the aid of St. Francis Xavier, and dedicated her son to him. 
Whether this tradition be correct or not, it is certain that John de 
Britto attributed his vocation to St. Francis Xavier—he was to write, 
Tenho para mim que S. Francisco Xavier me chama—and was consumed 
with desire to undertake missionary work in the footsteps of that great 
missionary apostle. 

He was born in Portugal on March ist, 1647, of a family closely ~ 
connected with the Portuguese court. As a boy, he was often in the 
company of Don Pedro, who eventually succeeded to th- ° 
On December 17th, 1662, he entered the Jesuit 
missionary flame is already burning, and we find him 
to Father General Oliva, begging to be sent to th . missions 
of the East. Five years afterwards, his desires we d. Father . 
Balthazar da Costa had returned from Madur veal for more 
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missionaries, and on March 25th, 1673, two ships set sail from Lisbon 
for the East, with seventeen Jesuits on board, among them John de 
Britto. Three years were spent at Goa in preparation for the mission- 
ary life. Thereafter, except for one relatively short period, when he 
was back in Portugal, the remainder of his life was spent in an atmos- 
phere of incredible difficulties and obstacles in Southern India. 

He was appointed superior of the Madura mission. On foot he 
travelled continually through wild and trackless country, only ten 
degrees north of the equator. His health was never robust, and he 
suffered from the climate and from privations. Politically, the district 
was very unsettled. Dutch adventurers persecuted the faithful along 
the coast. From time to time there were difficulties with the authori- 
ties atGoa. His courage and devotion were phenomenal ; his manner 
of living, austere in the extreme ; his holiness and zeal brought a 
rich harvest of conversions. The record of his work, year by year, 
contains entries like the following : 1680, hundreds of baptisms in the 
district of Marnacollo ; 1681, at Ginja, 300 baptisms at Easter, and 
4,000 confessions and communions ; 810 baptisms in 1682 and 5,000 
Easter communions ; from December 2ist, 1683, to January Ist, 
1684, confessions and communions of 1,800 neophytes. 

From the beginning, John de Britto followed the example, set by 
Father de Nobili, of living a life identical with that of the people, 
among whom he worked. He adopted their dress, abstained, as they 
did, from animal food, and respected in all — lawful the Indian 
prejudices of caste. 

From time to time actual violence added to the general austerity 
of his life and work. In 1686, for instance, when he was working in the 
Maravah district, he was captured with several Indian Catholics, and 
they were all treatetl ignominiously and tortured for several days 
because they refused to pay honour to the god Siva. Not long after- 
‘wards, he was recalled to Portugal, and efforts were made both by the 
king and the papal nuncio to keep him there. But the missionary 
flame burnt as brightly as ever and in 1690 John de Britto returned 
to lead once more his life of self-sacrifice and apostolic adventure. 
Through the machinations of the wife of an Indian prince whom he 
had converted and who, on conversion, had ceased to practise polygamy 
the saint was arrested. He was put to death on February 4th, 1693, 
when it was publicly announced that this teacher had forbidden wor- 
ship to be paid to the gods of the country and had preached doctrines 
subversive of their native religion. A short and beautiful letter is 
extant, written by the saint on the eve of his execution to his superior, 
Father Francisco Laynez, from the prison of Urgur. When the news 
of his death arrived at Lisbon, the king sent a message to the saint’s 
mother, inviting her to attend a Mass—not of requiem but of thanks- 
giving: a noble gesture, on which the Church has now placed her 
final and fullest seal. 
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Shadows From The East 


HE Hungarian elections of 1945 were a grave disappointment 

to Russia. The Russians miscalculated badly both the popular 
support they would receive from a people they claimed to have 
“ liberated ’” and the influence of the Communist Party of Hungary 
and local Communist councils set up by them. The elections were, 
in the main, free, if one can speak of genuine freedom in an occupied 
country, especially when the occupying troops were as politically 
conscious as the Russians. It was an experiment which, from the 
Russian viewpoint, proved disastrous and was not to be repeated. 
Subsequent elections, in Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugoslavia and Poland, 
were carefully arranged beforehand and most closely supervised. 
Their results were strictly in accordance with the desires of Russia 
and her Communist groups in other countries and had no reference 
to the will of the peoples concerned. Enough has been. said and 
written to show that the Governments of these countries exist and 
function by Russian leave and pressure and through a minority Com- 
munist Party and security police. If these are to be termed Eastern 
** democracies,” the word ‘‘ democracy ” in this context has a meaning 
utterly and unspeakably different from its significancé in the history 
of Western Europe and America. It indicates the rule of a minority 
in a police system, where the wishes of the majority are ignored and 
no vestige of political liberty is tolerated. 

The failure of the Russian experiment in Hungary—that is, from 
the Russian standpoint—has been gradually redeemed by them. 
They have been compelled to employ differing tactics. Since the 
elections there has been—and still is—a coalition Government, with a 
Prime Minister from the Smallholders’ Party. In practice, however, 
certain key posts, particularly in the direction of Home Affairs and 
of the police, have been held by Communists. There have been 
** purges,” which removed from Parliament a large number of members 
of the Smallholders’ Party as “ Right-wing ” sympathisers or “ crypto- 
Fascists.” One or two convenient plots have been discovered to serve 
as a justification for the purges. 

During the past few weeks, the Hungarian situation has been - 
brought to a head. How far this was due to the Russian determination 
to secure full control of Hungarian industry and the country’s economic 
life before the withdrawal of the occupying troops, and how far it is 
a counter-measure to the American proposals of assistance to Greece 
and Turkey may be debated. Both motives doubtless had their 
force. Members of the Government, including M. Ferenc Nagy, the 
Prime Minister, and the speaker of the Assembly, M. Béla Varga, 
have been compelled in effect to escape from Hungary. Many 
Hungarian diplomats abroad have resigned their posts. The Budapest 
Government has been rearranged, to suit the Communists. Within 
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Hungary, M. Sulyok has courageously protested against their pressure 
and against the project to nationalise the Hungarian banks. On 
July 1st, the Three-year Plan was carried through Parliament. The 
plan is to be enforced from August 1st. All State, municipal and other 
corporations, and all private citizens, must put their powers at the 
disposal of the plan. The property of foreign corporations, working 
in Hungary, will thus be subject to the operations of the plan, which is 
to be administered by a national planning office. M. Sulyok again 
protested that a plan which demanded such far-reaching authority 
meant slavery, and, commenting further that freedom of speech was 
no longer possible in Hungary, even in Parliament, left the Chamber 
with his party. All pretence that a democratically elected Parliament 
is permitted to rule democratically has now been abandoned. One 
more European country has been forced into the Soviet orbit, regard- 
less of the history and traditions of the country and the clear wishes 
of its people. It is a further indication, if such were indeed needed, 
that co-operation between the Western Powers and Russia in the re- 
construction of the Continent on the only lines which the Western 
Powers can accept and the peoples of Europe would desire, is out of the 
question. There is now a likelihood that a Hungarian Government 
in exile may be established, probably in the United States and under the 
recent Premier, M. Nagy, who has been given diplomatic status. 
And so would begin once more the series of emigré Governments, 
with which we were familiar prior to and during the 1939-1945 war. 
There still exists, though it no longer enjoys recognition from Britain 
or the U.S.A., a Polish Government in exile, which has the allegiance 
of the majority of Poles abroad and in which M. August Zaleski has 
succeeded to the Presidency, held previously by M. Raczkiewicz. 
From Paris I receive regular copies of a Roumanian emigré paper, 
La Rotimanie Indépendante. Recently, there has also arrived the first 
number of a similar Bulgarian publication, Le Peuple Bulgare. 


The Paris Conversations 


EVER, I imagine, have so many and such prolonged conversa- 

tions taken place~between Foreign Ministers, and with so little 
tangible result, as during the past two years. In a world, distressed 
and depressed as is present-day Europe and so urgently needing 
material and spiritual rehabilitation,.the Moscow conference was an 
outrage and an indecency. It was evident through it all that the 
Russian representatives did not want a settlement of Germany ; they 
were ready to delay and obstruct in every conceivable manner. 
Russia is very content that conditions in Europe shall remain un- 
settled and chaotic as long as possible. Chaos is the natural breeding 
ground of revolution. Restoration on the Continent of order and re- 
lative prosperity would reduce any appeal Russia might make to the 
European mind and it would throw into relief the backwardness of 


Russia. 








’ 
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The reception given by the Russian press to the plans of Mr. Truman 
and the offer of General Marshall ought to have warned us that 
further conversations with Russia on these points were waste of time 
and breath. No doubt, Russia had to be consulted ; M. Molotov 
had to be invited to Paris. It was all part of the tragicomedy of 
international relationship. The outcome was evident from the 
beginning. Russia will take no part in, and will actively resist, any 
concerted plan for Europe’s reconstruction. But, on the other hand, 
Europe must be revived and reconstructed. That is in the interests of 
Europe, and of the United States, and indeed of the whole world. 
Therefore, the work must be undertaken, in earnest, and in concert, 
by the United States, Britain, France and all those countries which 
lie to the West of the iron curtain. Only so will order and sufficiency 
be restored. The example of Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg 
which have recently concluded a Customs-Union for their mutual 
benefit, should be carefully noted. That way lies sanity. It is tragic 
that several European countries must, for the time being, lie outside 
this sphere of recovery. It is also, in our judgment, very unfortunate 
that Mr. Bevin should have so categorically outlawed Spain. Spain 
is a highly important member of the community of Western Europe. 
Mr. Bevin may not care for its Government, though he has expended 
much generous effort in dealing with another foreign Government, 
far more removed than that of Spain from our Western ideas and ideals 
of administration. And Spain is the one country on the Continent 
which has successfully struggled with and defeated Russian aggression. 
If Spain is in need of the moderating influence of Western democracy, 
that influence would have fairer prospects, were Spain brought within, 
not kept outside, the wide plan for European restoration. 


Russian Propaganda 


FAVOURITE device of Nazi propaganda during the war was 

simply to reverse facts. This was quite simple. Let us suppose 
that during the Battle of Britain in 1940, on some particular night, 
go German planes were shot down and 30 British, The German 
radio announced, by straightforward inversion, that 90 British and 
30 German planes had been destroyed. The method worked well 
for a time—till one had to face realities: Russian propaganda at the 
moment is applying the same method. It denounces the suggestions 
of General Marshall as American imperialism, whereas Russian 
imperialism is the concrete issue. It rejects them on the grounds 
that they would involve the interference of the U.S.A. in the domestic 
affairs of small European countries, when in fact the one big obstacle 
to European recovery is the interference of Russia in such domestic 
affairs. Nearly all the comments of the Russian press on the Paris 
conference, directed against the U.S.A. and France and Britain, are 
applicable not to those countries but to Russia. When the Marshall 
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plan is pilloried as an attempt of Britain and France to revive their 
own economies at the expense of Continental countries, the Russians 
are—very naively or very cunningly—explaining their own methods. 
You attribute to others what you know could be and should be attri- 
buted to yourself—that is the method. Needless to remark, it renders 
collaboration impossible. 

But there is another note which begins to be sounded in Russian 
propaganda—a note which has been soft-pedalled during and even 
since the war—an older and a revolutionary note. This is an-appeal 
over the heads of governments to the people of other countries or to 
minorities within those countries. To this special attention should be 
paid, for this appeal has been directed against the British Government. 
On June 6th, 1947, Pravda committed itself to the following analysis. 
One result of the war, it declared, was that the Communist Party 
and the Socialist Party acquired great importance in most European 
countries. This was due to the natural revolt of the people against 
their previous rulers and ruling political parties. However, except 
in the countries of Eastern Europe, the “Right Wing Social 
Democrats ” have betrayed the interests of the people and resisted 
the unity of the working class movement ; nor have they entered into 
proper relationship with Russia. These Right,Wing Socialists have 
been following a “ separatist” policy ; and “ the inspiration for this 
policy emanates from Transport House in London, the headquarters 
of the Labour Party.” Pravda continued with the statement that the 
British Labour Party had taken a great interest “‘ in the countries of 
the new democracies, sending delegations from London to Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania, with these very same separatist aims.” 
And, soon after the Labour Party came to power in Britain, persecution 
of the Communists began in Britain and India, in the British zones of 
Germany and Austria, and violently in Greece. 


** Mussolini,”’ it went on, ‘‘ and other Socialists of his kidney initiated 
similar activities in the name of the Socialist Party and became the 
bloodhounds of the bourgeoisie, paving the way for Fascism to reach 
power. There is no doubt at all that the Right Wing of the Socialist 
Party and the Labour Party will go further along this road of forceful 
suppression of democratic forces, if the organized detachments of the 
workers’ movements do not check them in time.” 


That last sentence deserves careful meditation. It is an appeal over 
the heads of the British Labour Party and the present British Govern- 
ment to disruptive elements, asking them to interfere with and obstruct 
the normal political life of Britain. It is not surely without signi- 
ficance that the French railway strike started on the morning after 
the appearance of this Pravda article. And in Britain Labour and 
Trade Union leaders are becoming more outspoken about the part, 
played by “certain political elements” in promoting unofficial strikes. 


- 
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Eyes Must Be Kept Open 


UR eyes must remain wide open to what is involved in such an 

appeal and in the policy which prompts it. Russian foreign 
policy is- blended of two elements which reinforce one another: the 
first, the older Imperialist design of expansion through the Balkans 
and Straits to the Eastern end of the Mediterranean, up the Danube 
into the heart of Europe, and along the Southern shores of the Baltic ; 
the second, the revolutionary plan to impose Socialism, after the 
Russian variety, upon the world. In the countries of Eastern Europe 
Russia has employed a “ pincer movement ” : pressure from outside 
through Russia’s armed forces, pressure from inside by means of 
disruptive groups. The stories of Poland since 1944, and of Hungary 
to-day, are classic instances of this pincer movement. All the time 
the objective is Power. The function of Communist groups and parties 
in other countries is to subserve this Russian drive for power. This 
emerged clearly from the Report of the Royal Commission on Russian 
spying in Canada—a™~document which is still mysteriously difficult 
to obtain in Britain—particularly from the formal statements of Igor 
Gouzenko, the Russian cypher clerk whose testimony precipitated 
the Commission. He declared : 


Holding forth at international conferences with voluble statements 
about peace and security, the Soviet Government is simultaneously 
preparing secretly for the third world war. To meet this war, the 
Soviet Government is creating in democratic countries, including 
Canada, a fifth column, in the organization of which even diplomatic 
representatives of the Soviet Government take part. .. . 

To many Soviet people here abroad, it is clear that the Communist Party 
in democratic countries has changed long ago | from a political party into an agency 
of the Soviet Government, into a fifth column in these countries to meet a war, 
into an instrument in the hands of the Soviet Government for creating 
artificial unrest, provocation, etc., etc. (words italicised as in the 


Report, pp. 638-641). 

Russia is not “‘Communist”’; there is a wider range of discrimination 
in rewards and wages in Russia than in Western Europe or even the 
United States. Nor are the Communists interested in social justice, 
except in so far as a social justice campaign may help their drive 
for power. Chaos is what they hope for, not order, which is the 
product of social justice, nor contentment, for contented men are poor 
revolutionaries. 

One healthy development during the past year has been the clearer 
recognition of these realities by the British Labour Party and by 
Continental Socialists. There are now no Communists in the govern- 
ments of Italy, France, or Belgium. In Italy, where one wing of the 
Socialists was very close to the Communists, the party has divided 
into two sections. This cleavage between Socialists and Communists 
means that the former are beginning to rediscover the links which 
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attach them to other democratic parties to their “ Right,” especially 
to the Centre Christian parties which have been so prominent a feature 
in post-war Europe. The manner in which M. Ramadier has been 
able to confront France’s most difficult internal problems, in spite 
of Communist opposition and the strong Communist hold upon the 
French General Confederation of Labour, is a valuable sign of this 
rapprochement. 


By What Authority ? 


E have said above that the Paris Conference about American 

aid to Europe was doomed to failure from the start. That it 
was held at all was a formal concession to diplomacy. The result 
has been—so the Russian press informs us—to divide Europe into 
two. That the Russians had already done. Mr.-Bevin promptly 
goes one further and divides Europe into three. Invitations to a 
new conference were sent out to twenty-two European countries. 
Not to Russia which had refused beforehand, and not to Spain, which 
has been neither consulted nor considered. By what authority Spain 
has been excluded from this conference, we do not know; nor can 
we see in this exclusion anything but prejudice and misunderstanding. 
Mr. Bevin does not like the present political system of Spain. Neither 
does he approve of the political systems of present-day Poland or 
Bulgaria or Roumania, and, to give him his due, he has often said so, 
and very outspokenly, in the House of Commons. Yet, invitations 
were sent to the governments of those countries. The Franco 
Government may not be “ democratic ” in Mr. Bevin’s understanding 
of the word, but he knows perfectly well that his understanding of the 
word has no relevance for the governments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Poland. Yet invitations were despatched to the governments 
of Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria, which have been found guilty 
of aiding and abetting the Greek rebels by a commission of the United 
Nations. Not long ago, Albania was declared responsible by a 
similar commission for causing the death of a number of British sailors. 
Yet all these countries might, if they liked and their master’s voice 
approved, have played their part at Paris; the only language which 
will not be heard there, is Spanish. 

Such discrimination against a country, whose co-operation is 
essential in any community of Western European States and whose 
people are in need of assistance like those of other European States, 
is both unjustified and immoral. It is also extremely foolish. General 
Franco has grown in stature and prestige in Spain because of the 
opposition stirred up against him abroad. The Spaniards know very 
clearly what is the main source of that opposition. They are a proud 
and dignified people, not easily bullied by foreigners. They are a 
people who have fought against and overcome just that malign influence 
and pressure, of which Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault have had personal 
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experience, in their dealings with the representatives of Russia in 
conference after conference. It is an unfortunate fact that the people 
of Britain have been fiercely indoctrinated in the matter of Spain 
and Spain’s recent history—after the manner of Nazi indoctrination 
in Germany and Bolshevik indoctrination in Russia. 

This discrimination, if it be continued, may well give a new orienta- 
tion to Spanish policy. Indeed, this orientation is already evident. 
Relations between Spain and the Argentine are more close and 
cordial ; similar relations are likely to develop between Spain and 
other South American countries. They will be all to the good, 
and both Spain and Spanish America will benefit. But itwill certainly 
not be to Europe’s good if Spain be excluded from collaboration with 
the other Western Continental States. It is a tragedy that because 
of Russia Europe is divided into two. H would add foolishness to 
tragedy were Europe to suffer further sub-division. 


= 








SHORT NOTICE. 
VERSE 


Captain Jack Gilbey’s Collected Poems: 1935-1946 (B. O. and W.: 
12s. 6d. n.) include the contents of six books of verse which he has published 
during the past twelve years. And to these have been added forty 
new poems. The volume is dedicated to His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
and has an appreciative foreword by His Grace the Apostolic Delegate. 

The poems have been arranged in a completely new order, being suitably 
grouped according to their themes, or the persons in whose honour they 
were composed, or their particular atmosphere. Thus, we have ‘“‘ Poems 
to Our Lord”’, “ Poems to Our Lady”, and “‘ Poems to the Saints”’, and 
later, War Poems and Country Poems. Throughout the poems can be 
detected the special qualities which readers, familiar with Captain Gilbey’s 
verse, will expect and welcome. There is a simplicity of approach to 
religious themes, a warm and tender sense of being at home in the realm 
of God’s creation, a quiet spirit of joy and much thankfulness—and over 
all an atmosphere of genuine piety and devotion. The author has received 
many a letter, telling him how readers have drawn streggth and comfort 
from his poems. May they continue to do that valuable work! The book 
is beautifully printed and produced and would make an admirable gift. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,000 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in “The Month,”’’ 
if accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should 
be addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, 
W.1, and not to the Publishers : Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 








CAMPION HOUSE, OSTERLEY 
IN APPRECIATION 


N the early days of July Campion House at Osterley is observing a 
| Gas celebration. There is, first of all, its silver jubilee as a 

school of formation for what have come to be known as “ Young 
Priests.” This jubilee it keeps in retrospect. The actual opening day 
was March roth, 1919, and in consequence the jubilee date occurred 
within 1944. That, however, was a crowded year of war, when only a 
handful of students remained at Osterley and- the house was largely 
given over to other spiritual activities with a similar apostolic purpose. 
Then, in the second place, a more striking event is commemorated— 
the ordination to the priesthood in June, 1947, of the 500th Osterley 
student. Five hundred priests in roughly a quarter of a century— 
to say nothing of a further hundred Osterley men continuing their 
studies in religious orders and in seminaries and more than another 
hundred in Campion House at the present time—that is, I submit, a 
magnificent achievement and a source of great spiritual power and 
apostolic endeavour within the Church in these lands. 

The original house, in which this remarkable work was inaugurated 
and which was christened “‘ Campion Retreat House” after Blessed 
Edmund Campion, martyr of the Society of Jesus, stands a short 
distance to your right as you turn southwards from the Great West 
Road into Thornbury Road, coming—as in all likelihood you will have 
done—from Osterley Park station. Situated in its own large grounds, 
it is more than a century old, and it has the spaciousness and varied 
interplay of line and corner which are found in houses that were 
youthful when a young princess ascended the throne of Britain, and 
grew in solidity and sobriety as the queen passed from one jubilee to 
the next. The grounds, if not the house, have a faintly continuing 
Catholic link with the past, for they were part of the property of the 
Carthusian Priory of Sheen during the fifteenth century. In 1912, 
house and grounds were purchased, on the advice of Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J., by Madame Blumenthal, as a centre near London for 
the retreat movement, the significance of which was then being widely 
recognized. Campion House preserves a filial memory of these two 
benefactors: a portrait of Father Vaughan hangs in one of the 
principal rooms, and every year a Mass is said for Madame Blumenthal, 
on February 14th, the anniversary of her death. 

Retreat work began and developed gradually under Father John 
Luck, first Superior of the house, still hale and active—I am glad to 
say—and a member of the staff of Farm Street Church. Father Luck 
joined the Forces as an Army chaplain in 1915, and at Osterley he was 
succeeded by Father Edmund Lester. Father Lester’s instructions were 
to continue the retreat work and to make Osterley the centre of his 
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many apostolic activities, one of which was the Crusade of the Knights 
of the Blessed Sacrament. He started to organize retreats for soldiers, 
and Stella Maris, the monthly magazine which he edited, came to be 
not only the vehicle of the Sodalities but of the retreat movement as 
well. 

Very soon a serious problem occupied the mind of Father Lester. 
For him it was no new problem. Both at Accrington and in Wimble- 
don, where he was previously stationed, he had been deeply interested 
in the question of vocations—especially in the cases of young men, with 
insufficient educational background or with no knowledge of Latin or 
who had been working for several years before they felt the call to the 
priesthood astir within them. Personally, he had devoted much of 
his available time to helping a handful of such students. But now, 
the retreats made at Osterley by soldiers were bringing him into con- 
tact with many young men who felt an attraction towards the priesthood 
but were handicapped. They had forgotten much of their schooling 
or had never had enough of it; they had to brush up or make up. 
Further, these young men who came to Osterley to spend a few days 
of their leave in the seclusion of a retreat seemed to Father Lester 
splendid material ; they would make grand priests if only. . . . The 
difficulty lay in that conditional clause—‘“ if only some method could 
be devised to help them brush up or make up their general know- 
ledge.” Father Lester was not only, as he was frequently called, the 
“‘ prince of beggars,” when there was any question of appealing for 
financial aid. He was a persistent beggar, when he thought that some 
particular apostolic project ought to be persisted in. To the problem 
of “ Brush up or Make up ” he discovered the answer : its name was 
Osterley. 

The plan was elaborated. Father John Wright, S.J., then Pro- 
vincial of the English province, conferred with Cardinal Bourne, who 
gave his approval and blessing to the scheme. Father General in 
Rome agreed that Campion Retreat House should henceforth be 
dedicated to the cause of “ late vocations,” making only the stipula- 
tions that the work must be done thoroughly and the young men put 
through a really serious course of studies. 

Campion House inaugurated its new existence on March roth, 1919. 
There were nine students. Father Francis Grafton, S.J., an ex-Army 
chaplain, and later to be Headmaster of the Catholic College in Preston, 
was director of studies. ‘The aim was to bring the students up to the 
standard required for seminaries, with special emphasis on Latin 
and Greek, as also on English, French and Mathematics. 

Meanwhile, certain material alterations were taking place. An 
old ruined cottage and a stable in the grounds of Campion House were 
repaired and renovated and became a dormitory, with the name of 
** Bethlehem.” In 1920, another house was purchased, at No. 6 
Osterley Road, ten minutes away from Campion House. It came to 
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be known as “‘ St. Tarcisius,”” was opened on March 25th of 1920, and 
subsequently a chapel and study room were added. Three years later, 
another dormitory was imperative. To a large extent the gift of Mr. 
Bernard Tolhurst, whose son had fallen in the 1914-18 war, it was 
large enough for 32 students. Very appropriately, it was christened 
** Nazareth.” 

The work of Campion House had now developed a steady and 
assured rhythm. Each year, thirty or more students were accepted 
for what was normally a full two years’ course, to prepare them, 
on the educational side, for admission into diocesan seminaries or 
the novitiates of religious orders. They led a community life, with 
the regular practice of daily Mass, prayers in common and frequent 
use of the sacraments ; there was a Spiritual Father and a measure 
of spiritual training and direction ; they worked with hands as well 
as heads—the gardens and grounds of Osterley were always a generous 
tribute to their energy and ready help ; -and—as important as any- 
thing—they educated one another. Year by year, as the thirty 
new students entered Osterley, thirty or so would depart—for semin- 
aries in many parts of England and Scotland and occasionally overseas, 
for the novitiates of close on thirty religious orders and societies. 
I will give figures in a moment to testify to the diversity of pathways 
by which Osterley men marched to their chosen goal—that of the 
priesthood and priestly work. 

Some mention must here be made of collateral efforts, which were 
intended to supplement the work that was being achieved at Osterley. 
For a period, in the early twenties, 14 students lived and worked in 
** Maryfield,” a house in Stamford Hill, not far from the church 
and college of St. Ignatius in the North of London. In 1920, the 
Benedictines of Fort Augustus set up a small Osterley of their own 
on the’shores of Loch Ness, where they housed and trained as many 
as 24 Young Priests. As late as 1936, Dom Basil Wedge, O.S.B., 
was still persevering with a group of nine young men. By 1927, 
the work at Osterley had so developed that a Northern colony was 
started, first at The Oaks in Manchester, and later at St. Michael’s, 
Glossop, Derbyshire. Three years later, St. Michael’s had 46 students, 
who issued their own magazine—a Northern counterpart to Introibo, 
which Father Lester was now publishing to awaken interest in and 
secure support for the Young Priests’ movement. In 1933, however, 
it was finally decided that the cost of maintaining this second Osterley 
in the North was prohibitive. St. Michael’s was accordingly closed. 

Towards the end of this article I shall give an analysis of the list 
of Osterley priests and show how widely they are distributed. Indeed, 
- it was not long before they began to be ordained—at first one or two, 
and then the number swelled to twenty, even thirty and more a year. 
In 1921, for instance, two were ordained, both for the Salesian 
Congregation. These were followed by one more Salesian, in 1923, 
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and a Mill Hill Father and yet another Salesian, in 1924. The next 
year, 1925, doubled that number, with one Capuchin and three 
secular priests, for Birmingham, Leeds, and Nottingham respectively. 
In 1926, the figure 4 was almost trebled, and eleven were ordained: a 
Dominican, a Franciscan and a Jesuit, plus one Canon Regular 
of the Lateran and two Salesians, with the addition of five secular 
priests, this time for Hexham and Newcastle, Glasgow, Cardiff, 
Liverpool, and Westminster. 

The number grew: to 17 in 1927, to 25 in 1928, to 28 in 19930, 
to 41 in 1933. 

That briefly is the record of Campion House, through the twenties 
and thirties of this century. Then came September, 1939, and the 
second World War. Throughout, the house carried on with its work 
of preparing candidates for the priesthood. But the numbers naturally 
and inevitably dwindled—as low as 12. 

Adapting itself to the immediate needs which arose out of the 
war-time situation, Campion House became once again a centre 
for retreats—for men, of course, and this time women also serving 
with the Forces. 2,500 made retreats—week-end or longer—during 
those arduous years. Among them were men and women ; sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen; members of the W.R.N.S., A.T.S., and the 
W.A.A.F. ; Canadians, Australians, Americans, and New Zealanders. 
Osterley on four occasions gave hospitality to a large group of Air 
Force personnel who were participating in the remarkable R.A.F. 
Leadership Courses, so excellently devised and carried through by 
Mgr. Beauchamp. There were special retreats for Army and R.A.F. 
chaplains who made them often in companies of from 12 to 20, 
particularly in the weeks before D Day and the‘Allied invasion of the 
Continent. Stella Maris “ called itself up,” and was mobilised as the 
official Catholic magazine for the Forces. Campion House, which 
discovered its true vocation amid the stress and strain of World War 
No. I, grew and prepared itself for even grander possibilities throughout 
World War No. II. 

It was quite clear to those who conducted these retreats and were 
in contact with the men that made them, that after the war there 
would be a still greater need of the work which Osterley had been 
doing with such evident success. The number of men serving in 
the Forces who were in touch with Father Clement Tigar, S.J., was 
considerable. Osterley must expand. 

Two large houses were purchased, adjoining Campion House. 
Osterley now consists of four large houses. The number of students 
in the first full post-war year was 118—practically twice the normal 
pre-war total. 

Of the 500 Osterley priests, a good half have been ordained as 
members of religious orders or congregations or missionary societies. 
Among them are 61 Jesuits, 43 Benedictines, 29 Salvatorians, and 
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26 Salesians ; 20 Redemptorists, 18 Franciscans (including 11 Capu- 
chins, 6 Friars Minor and 1 Conventual), 6 Dominicans, 4 Servites 
and 2 Passionists. There are 15 Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, 
14 White Fathers and 10 Mill Hill Fathers. And the following 
societies and orders have at least one representative from Osterley 
(in some cases four to six of them) : Carthusians, Carmelites, Cister- 
cians, Vincentians, Augustine Recollects, Claretians, Oblates of St. 
Charles, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the Institute of Charity, the 
Pious Society of Missions, the Holy Ghost Fathers, Priests of the 
Sacred Heart, the Society of African Missions, the Verona Fathers, 
Paulists and the Society of St. Edmund. The full total of all these 
members of religious bodies is 288. 

212 men who have passed through Osterley are now ordained 
as secular priests. Practically every diocese in England, Scotland 
and Wales is represented. The archdiocese of Westminster has 44 
Osterley men; Southwark, 27; Northampton, 24; Nottingham, 
15 ; Leeds and Birmingham, to apiece. Shrewsbury has g ; Lancaster 
and Brentwood, 8 each; Liverpool, 7 ;- Hexham and Newcastle, 6. 
There are 5 in Edinburgh, 4 in Salford and Middlesbrough, 3 each 
in Cardiff and Portsmouth, 2 apiece in Menevia and in Argyll and 
the Isles, and 1 in Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

In addition to these priests ordained for home dioceses there is a 
handful of Osterley priests belonging to districts and dioceses overseas. 
Among them are the following : Palestine (4), Gibraltar and Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. (3 apiece), Edmonton, Canada, and Lead, U.S.A. (2 each), 
with 1 priest in Vancouver, in the Western Vicariate, Cape Province, 
in Capetown and Cape Colony, and in Kansas City. 

During the 1939-1945 war Osterley priests played their part both 
in the national life and with the Armed Forces. 42 of them served 
as chaplains ; three of these were awarded decorations, while four 
more were mentioned in despatches. At least two were wounded, 
and four were prisoners of war. 

In this brief—ali too brief—article I have done scant justice to 
Osterley and its achievement. But may this rapid review of facts 
and statistics fulfil its purpose of reminding Catholics of an apostolic 
work, that was grandly conceived and has been generously realized. 
Five hundred priests in roughly a quarter of a century—Osterley - 
had played its grand part in turning into this reality of to-day what 
might in the beginning have seemed to be nothing but the wildest 
phantasy. Under Providence, the largest tribute must go to Father 
Edmund Lester, whose genius and goodness and priestly zeal launched 
Osterley upon the waters of apostolic endeavour and saw to it that 
the ship was stout and strong. Our best wishes remain with Father 
Clement Tigar, who with similar wisdom and like priestly zeal cares 


for its further voyaging. 
Joun Murray. 
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MAN WITHOUT GOD 


a scene in which Mathieu Delarue, professor at a lycée of Paris 

and at the moment on his way by train to the barracks in 1938, 
takes out of his pocket and. begins to read a letter from his friend 
Daniel Sereno. The latter has narrated the account of his religious 
conversion, and when the reader comes to the point at which the 
country curé tells Daniel that God sees every secret of the heart, 
he exclaims quelles vieilleries ! (What old wives’ tales !), crumples up 
the letter into a ball and throws it out of the carriage window. 
Quelles vieilleries ! . . . one has the impression that this is M. Sartre’s 
own opinion of religion, that he takes the fictional character of religious 
doctrines for granted. It is true that in L’Existentialisme est un 
Humanisme he gracefully remarks that the existentialist thinks that 
it is “very annoying that God does not exist,” since in this case 
there are no absolute values residing in an intelligible heaven ; but 
obviously the existence of this “ annoying” state of affairs is pre- 
supposed. Indeed \to do M. Sartre justice, he makes no bones about 
the presupposition, but roundly declares that “ existentialism is 
nothing else but an attempt to draw all the logical consequences. 
from a consistent atheist position.” The logical consequences can 
wait for the moment: the point I want to make is that atheism 
is a premiss. “‘ Dostoevsky has written that if God did not exist, 
all would be permitted. That is existentialism’s point de départ.’’? 
Well, we know where we are: atheism is M. Sartre’s point de départ, 
his starting-point. Of course, there can be no objection to one’s 
assuming any premisses one likes and seeing what logical conse- 
quences follow from them (one might, for example, amuse oneself 
by wondering what would have happened if the plot to assassinate 
Hitler in July, 1944, had succeeded or, to keep within the field of 
logical consequences in the proper sense, one could work out the 
consequences of certain mathematical assumptions, without bothering 
whether the assumptions corresponded to “reality” or not); but 
M. Sartre is not indulging in a jeu d’esprit or even in a purely logical 
or mathematical exercise ; he is an existentialist and professes to be 
dealing with reality. However, when it is a question of the real 
world and of real human life, the assumption that God does not 
exist is a rather important assumption. Pascal would doubtless 
have some remarks to make on the matter, and in any case it is not 
a very philosophical mode of procedure to assume the non-existence 
of God as a point de départ. Possibly philosophy has not really very 
much to do with the matter: possibly M. Sartre’s assumption is 
mainly due to a certain prejudiced attitude of mind, the attitude 
of mind of those for whom, in Nietzsche’s phrase, “God is dead,” 


I: Le Sursis, the second volume of Les Chemins de la Liberté, there is . 


1 L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, p. 94. 
2 Ibid., p. 36. 
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who think that theism is an outmoded superstition, a relic of the 
childhood of the human race. Grown men cannot take the idea of 
God seriously : they have no time for fairy tales and have to take 
the world and human life as they are.! If we sit with Antoine 
Roquentin in the public gardens of Bouville and experience la nausée, 
we shall realise that being is absurd, de trop, that we also are de trop, 
that there is no necessary Being, that existence is “‘ absolute gratuit- 
ousness”” and that no necessary Béing can explain existence. 

However, L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme is but a lecture and 
La Nausée is a novel: let us turn to L’ Etre et le Néant and see if in the 
722 large pages of that often obscure tome M. Sartre supplies any 
adequate reason for making his initial assumption ; in other words, 
let us see if it is anything more than an assumption. What do we 
find? We find an attempt to prove that the idea of God is an im- 
possible or contradictory idea and that it can be seen to be so if 
properly examined and analysed, and we find attempts to show 
how the idea of God could arise, i.e. attempts to explain away the 
idea of God psychologically. Let us take one of these latter attempts 
by way of illustration and then return to consider the demonstration 
of God’s impossibility or inconceivability. 

M. Sartre argues at some length that the existence of other selves 
is not something which can be strictly “ proved” or which needs 
proving (on the latter point, at least, I find myself in agreement, 
and so do most people who have not fallen victim to the artificiality 
of the Cartesian point of view). I know with certainty, however, 
that other selves (in general) exist, since I am always “ for another ” 
(pour autrui), always object of le regard, not of this or that particular 
individual, but of the other in general, of men in an indefinite sense. 
Self-consciousness always involves the consciousness of my “ objec- 
tivity,” of my being pour autrui: I become conscious of myself as in 
a world in which there are other selves. (Technically, the existence 
of the world and of other selves is already given in the Cogito.) 
Naturally I may be mistaken in thinking that Smith or Brown is 
actually regarding me; but the fact that I can be mistaken, that 
I*am conscious of my “ objectivity,’ shows that I am certain 
of the existence of other selves, of “‘ the other.” Now, if I unify the 
indistinct presence to me of men in general and turn this abstract 
unification into an infinite Subject, for whom I exist, I have the 
idea of God, the infinite Subject. I am conscious that I ami object 
for “ the other,” that I am object of le regard. The subject of le regard 
is properly the other, man in general, indefinitely and indistinctly 
conceived ; but by an act of abstract unification and projection to 
infinity I come to conceive, or can come to conceive, the subject of 
le regard as an actual infinite Subject, for whom I am object, who 
always regards me. This is the idea of God. Without having read 


1 Nietzsche had, of course, more serious reasons, though inadequate reasons, for oe | 
God’s existence : but then Nietzsche suffered from l’esprit de sérieux, in spite of his occasio: 


light-hearted pose. 
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the relevant passages in L’Etre et le Néant it would be difficult to 
understand the account of Daniel Sereno’s conversion in Le Sursis, 
with the references to le regard. Daniel feels himself the object of a 
regard, an eye, which penetrates to the depth of his being, and in 
the end he says to God, Tu me regardes. In his letter to Mathieu 
Delarue he recounts how he went to see the priest of Sauveterre 
and how in answer to his question whether the priest’s religion taught 
that God sees us, the priest replied, Monsieur, Dieu voit tout. It was 
when he arrived at that point in the letter that Mathieu crumpled 
it up, exclaiming, Quelles vieillertes ! 

Without discussing the question whether or not it would be possible 
for the idea of God to arise in the manner described, it should at 
least be sufficiently obvious that, possible or not, it in no way affects 
the question pf the validity of the idea of God. Suppose, for instance, 
that I am invited out to dinner. Thinking that my host is a wealthy 
man, I conclude that he will have a good cook, and in point of fact 
I find that the dinner is excellent, more than coming up to my 
expectations. Later, however, I learn that my host of that evening 
is very far from being a wealthy man. The idea of his cook which 
I formed in anticipation was, therefore, the result of a misapprehension ; 
my persuasion as to my host’s wealth was no adequate reason (objec- 
tively speaking) for my expectations of an unusually well cooked 
dinner. On the other hand, the dinner was as a matter of fact 
excellently cooked: that was an undoubted fact, from which I 
could safely conclude that whatever sacrifices he had had to make, 
my host had somehow managed to get hold of a good cook, and 
this conclusion could not be invalidated by my previous argument 
based on an erroneous premiss. To apply the parable. Even if 
my idea of God had actually been formed simply by projecting 
to infinity and attributing to an infinite Subject the regard of men, 
that would make absolutely no difference whatever to the fact that 
contingent being cannot exist without a necessary Being. M. Sartre 
says that it can and does. To say that it does is an assumption: to 
say that it can is to pass into the sphere of the unthinkable. If 
anything exists (and M. Sartre has no intention of denying this, 
of course) it must either be responsible for its own existence or it 
must owe its existence to another being. Proceeding to infinity 
would not help in the least, since an infinity of contingent beings is 
an infinity of contingent beings and nothing else. An infinite number _ 
of chocolates would not make one sheep. But it is useless to contend 
with M. Sartre’s dogmatism in this matter, since it is always open to 
him to say that the world is absurd and that the existence of contingent 
beings without any necessary Being is all part of the absurdity, It 
needed the atheist existentialist to eliminate the necessary Being : 
I am not aware that any philosopher of the first rank has imagined 
he could dispense with it. Philosophers have certainly differed as 
to the character of the necessary Being ; Hegel did not teach the 
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same as Spinoza, and both differed from St. Thomas; but neither 
St. Thomas nor Spinoza nor Hegel imagined that contingent beings 
could exist without a necessary Being. 

How does M. Sartre attempt to show that the idea of God is an 
impossible idea? The idea of God is the idea of a Being, Who is 
infinite self-consciousness, yet at the same time perfectly self-identical, 
without internal distinction, and Who is not involved in temporality. 
But, says Sartre, such a Being is impossible. Consciousness is always 
consciousness of something, always involves distinction. In the 
case of self-consciousness the object is the self; but there is none — 
the less a distinction between the self as knowing and the self as 
known. Self-consciousness is characterised by presence to oneself 
as also by distance from oneself; in any case, there is distinction. 
It follows that a self-consciousness in which there would be no 
distinction is impossible. Again, as being-in-itself (l’en-soz) is self- 
identical, it follows that consciousness, which introduces a kind of 
fissure into being, is derived, secondary. Therefore, if God did 
exist, He would be secondary, derived: in other words, He would 
not be God. Again, in self-consciousness it is always the self which 
has been, grasped, the thought which has just been thought, the 
desire which has just been there: consciousness, then, involves 
temporality, and a self-consciousness which does not involve tempor- 
ality is inconceivable. The idea of a divine self-consciousness is 
thus on all counts the idea of something impossible or inconceivable. 

In regard to this admittedly ingenious argument one can observe 
first of all that human consciousness does indeed reveal itself as 
involving distinction ; but though it follows from this, that since 
our ideas are founded on experience, we cannot have an adequate 
idea of the divine consciousness, it certainly does not follow that a 
self-cohsciousness without distinction is impossible. It is not that 
theistic philosophers form an a priort idea of consciousness which 
contradicts the consciousness of which we have experience and then 
attribute this a prior. idea to God; but rather do they find them- 
selves compelled to attribute self-consciousness to the ultimate and 
necessary Being (which cannot at any rate be less than that which 
depends on it for existence), while at the same time reason compels 
them to deny of the divine self-consciousness the limitations and 
imperfections attendant on finite consciousness. Human self- 
consciousness reveals its imperfection in that it falls short of perfect 
self-apprehension, that there is what M. Sartre calls a “‘ distance from 
oneself,” and it reveals its finiteness in its fleeting and temporal 
character ; but an infinite spritual being will be perfectly self- 
luminous in one undivided act. Again, the fact that it is our acts 
(“ accidents’) which we grasp immediately in self-reflection goes 
to show our finite and composite character; but one has no right 
to pass from the acknowledgment of the finite and dependent character 
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of human consciousness to the assertion of its derivation from the 
en-soi, in the sense of non-conscious being. M. Sartre glides rather 
disingenuously from his critique of idealism (i.e. his criticism and 
rejection of the idea that the object is derived from the subject, the 
en-sot from the pour-soi) into the assertion that no consciousness, no 
mind, created the world, and that ultimate being is non-conscious. 
But he nowhere shows how the derivation of conscious being from 
non-conscious being is even possible ; much less that it is a fact. 
His assumption of the primacy of non-conscious being and his 
epiphenomenalistic view of consciousness are instances of dogmatism : 
the primacy of the en-soi is assumed, not proved. In other words, 
even in L’Etre et le Néant atheism is an initial assumption, a point de 
départ, and his argument to prove that the idea of God involves a 
contradiction, while showing that the divine  self-consciousness 
cannot be the same as human self-consciousness and that we cannot 
attain an adequate idea of the nature of the divine self-consciousness, 
does not show that there is not, and must not be self-consciousness 
in God in the only way in which it can be in God. 

M. Sartre, as an ingenious man, is ready for all contingencies, and 
we find him saying that even if God did exist, it would make no 
difference. In the event of God’s existence man would still be free, 
God would have made him free; and so he would have to make 
his own life, to make himself, through his own choices, in just the 
same way as he has to make his own life in an atheistic world. This 
sort of attitude is apparent in Sartre’s play, Les Mouches, as can be 


seen from the following passages : 

Jupiter (4). “‘ Look at me. I have told you that you are made in 
my image. Both of us make order reign, you in Argos, I in the 
world ; and the same secret weighs heavily on our hearts.” 

Aegistheus. ‘‘ I have no secret.” 

Jupiter. “‘ Yes, the same that I have. The sad secret of gods and 
kings ; it is that men are free. They are free, Aegistheus. You 
know it, and they do not know it.” 

Man, then is free, and this fact makes him independent even of God, 
the master of his own destiny. 

Jupiter. ‘“ Who made You?” , 

Orestes. “‘ You did. But you should not have made me free.”’ 

Jupiter. “I have given you liberty in order to serve me.” 

Orestes. ‘“‘ May be; but that freedom has turned against you, and 
we can do nothing to help it, either you or I.” 

Jupiter. “At last! Here’s the excuse.” 

Orestes. ‘“‘ I do not excuse myself.” 

Jupiter. ‘“‘Indeed? Are you aware that it is very like an excuse, 
this liberty of which you say you are the slave ? ” 

Orestes. ‘‘I am neither the master nor the slave, Jupiter. I am my 
liberty ! Hardly had you created me than I ceased to belong to you.” 


And so again, further on in the play. 
1 M. Sartre uses the name Jupiter, though his English translator very properly substitutes 
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Orestes. ‘‘. . . I shall not return under your law: I am condemned 
to have no other law than my own. ... What have we to do 
with one another ? We shall glide past one another without touching, 
like ships. You are a wee and I am free: we are equally alone 
and our anguish is alike. . . 


We do not need M. Sartre to tell us that if God has made man 
free, man is independent of God in this sense, that God will allow 
man to choose freely : for God to make man free and then to annul 
that liberty in practice would involve an irrationality which is in- 
conceivable in God. But if God exists, the supreme Good and 
ground of all values, there are absolute values and a moral law: 
man may be free, but that does not mean that he is not subject to 
moral obligation. In fact, it is only a free creature who can be 
subject to moral obligation in the proper sense. M. Sartre is, of 
course, perfectly aware of this, and there is no need to take very 
seriously his statement that God’s existence would make no difference 
to his philosophy of man: he cannot but realise that it would make 
a very big difference. His point de départ is atheism, and his denial 
of absolute and universal moral values is a consequence of his initial 
atheism. He draws the same conclusion from atheism that Nietzsche 
drew, and his man is “ man without God.” Let us see what godless 
man is and what his life is. 

Man is free: he rises from non-conscious being, in some mysterious 
manner, as the being which is not as yet anything definite and fixed, 
but as the being which is to be, which is the possibility of its own 
self-creation. That man can raise the question of liberty at all 
shows that he is free. Everyone instinctively recognises that he is 
free, though some men have denied liberty and affirmed determinism. 
That they do so, however, is easily explicable. Man as free is faced 
with the fact that what he makes of himself depends solely on himself, 
that he alone is responsible for what he makes of himself, and many 
men are afraid to recognise and acknowledge this responsibility, 
which is felt as an intolerable burden. Some have said, therefore, 
that God determines choice, putting the ultimate responsibility on 
God ; others have said that character determines choice, explaining 
the formation of character by~ heredity, upbringing, education, 
environment, and so on; others have had recourse to pantheism 
or monism, denying individual liberty in the name of the One; 
but all these people are evading what they really know to be the 
truth, they are guilty of mauvaise foi, bad faith. It is useless to speak 
of motives determining choice, since it is the man himself who makes 
the motive a motive, who gives it a value: there are, no motives 
distinct from a man which can determine his conduct from without. 
Nor is it true to say that a man is determined in his choices by his 
character. The character-determinist may speak, for example, 
as if the coward acted in a cowardly manner because of his cowardly 
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temperament, so that he is not really responsible for his cowardly 
acts, and it is a comfort to the man who has acted in a cowardly 
manner to reflect that he could not have acted otherwise, having 
being burdened with a cowardly temperament. But there is no 
such thing as a cowardly temperament. There may be a physiological 
constitution which predisposes in a sense to acts of cowardice, but 
one does not call a man a coward because he has a certain physiological 
constitution ; one calls him a coward, defines him as a coward, 
because of his acts, and those acts are free. He was not born a 
coward: if he has become a coward, it is because he has made 
himself a coward by his acts, because he has chosen to be a coward, 
Man, then, is free and man is responsible for what he makes of 
himself: evasion of this truth is really an act of cowardice, an 
act of bad faith. It is useless to comfort oneself by pretending that 
‘one is one’s “ideal”: one is what one has made _ oneself, 
and that is all there is to it. In Sartre’s play, Huts-clos, occurs the 
following conversation, which illustrates Sartre’s viewpoint. 


Garcin (trying to make out that he was not “ really ” a coward). “. . . 
A man is what he wills himself to be.” 


Inez. ... “It’s what one does, and nothing else, that shows the 
stuff one’s made of.” 

Garcin. ‘“‘I died too soon. I wasn’t allowed time to... to do 
my deeds.” 

Inez. ‘‘ One always dies too soon... or too late. And yet one’s 
whole life is complete at that moment, with a line drawn neatly 
under it, ready for the summing up. You are. . . your life, and 
nothing else.” 


The man without God is, however, in a somewhat difficult situation, 
since there is no indication of what he ought to choose. There are, 
according to M. Sartre, no absolute values which one ought to 
attempt to realise in one’s life; there is no God, Who might issue 
commands ; there is simply man, who is free, and there is no one 
and nothing, who or which can justify or condemn his choices. There 
are really no signposts on the road of freedom. On the other hand 
man must choose: if he is going to live at all, he must choose, he 
cannot help it; if he committed suicide, that would itself involve 
an act of choice, one which, by finishing his life, defined it : like it or 
not, he would have made himself something by his own free choice. 
In this sense man is “ condemned” to be free: he bears all the 
responsibility and there is no one who can relieve him of the burden 
or help him bear it. Liberty is fundamentally choice of one’s ideal, 
of one ends, and one’s individual acts are subordinate to the end 
one has chosen. Of course, a man’s actual end or ideal is by no 
means always what he fancies it to be; the actually operative ideal 
or end can be diagnosed only by observing concrete acts of choice, 
but the end is freely chosen. The coward (i.e. the man who has 
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done acts of cowardice) may like to think that he is a brave man 
“ really,” because he has an ideal of bravery, which shows that his 
cowardly self is not his “true self,” but the ideal he has in truth 
chosen is manifested by his concrete acts, and not by his day dreams. 
But what ideal, what end, is a man to choose? No rule can be 
given. Nevertheless, every man finds himself in a given historical 
situation, and he has to choose in that situation ;_ he has to “engage” 
himself one way or another, and it is only through the engagement 
that one can give one’s life a meaning. By choosing, by fixing one’s 
end within the concrete historical situation within which one finds 
oneself placed, one chooses one’s own values, one’s own morality. 
** Man makes himself; he is not made from the start, he makes 
himself by choosing his own morality, and the pressure of circum- 
stances is such that he cannot not choose one.” 

In Les Mouches Orestes is depicted as a young man who is not yet 
“engaged.” His pedagogue says to him: “ Here you are, young, 
rich, handsome, prudent as an old man, freed from all subjection 
and all beliefs, without family, without fatherland, without religion, 
without profession, free for all ‘ engagements’ and yet knowing that 
one must never ‘ engage’ oneself, a superior fellow in fact, capable 
moreover of teaching philosophy or architecture in a great university 
town, and yet you complain!” “Not at all,” replies Orestes, 
*“T do not complain. I cannot complain: you have left me the 
liberty of those threads which the wind tears from the spiders’ webs 
and which float ten feet from the ground; I do not weigh more than 
a thread and I live in the air. I know that it is a piece of luck and 
I appreciate it as fitting.” In other words, Orestes is rather like 
Mathieu Delarue in L’Age de Raison, intelligent, sceptical, free. But 
life places Orestes in a situation in which he is bound to choose : 
he is bound either to revenge his father, Agamemnon, on his mother, 
Clytemnestra and on Aegistheus or to pass on and leave Argos. 
If he chooses to revenge Agamemnon, he gives meaning to his life ; 
if he chooses to pass on, he has indeed chosen, but not the self which 
he has, as it were, come to meet. He chooses the act of revenge 
and, having chosen it, he recognises it as his and does not attempt 
to disown it. Electra attempts to disown her share in the crime 
by turning in repentance to Zeus: Orestes refuses to repent and 
says to the people of Argos: ‘“‘ You have understood that my crime 
is my own: I claim it for myself in the full light of day, it is the 
meaning of my life and my pride.” In choosing, Orestes gave meaning 
to his life, and he realised that there are no canons external to his 
own freedom which could justify or condemn that choice. 

If one’s values and one’s morality depend on one’s free choice, 
it might well seem that the way is opened to complete individualism 
and unrestricted caprice. But M. Sartre will not admit this. In 
legislating for oneself, in choosing one’s values and one’s ideal, one 
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legislates and one chooses (ideally, though, of course, not actually) 
for one’s fellows; in engaging oneself, one ideally engages others 
too; so that in a certain sense one is responsible for all. For 
instance, one cannot deliberately choose, by an authentic act of 
choice, to belong to the Communist Party or-to the Catholic Church 
without fixing one’s ideals and one’s values and at the same time 
willing that others too should accept those ideals and values. If 
one chooses the Christian ideal or the Communist ideal, one cannot 
do so without choosing it as an ideal for society, without involving 
others (ideally) in one’s choice. In this sense one makes oneself 
responsible for all, and such a choice cannot be dubbed capricious. 
To choose an ideal is to create values, and to create values is to 
legislate universally. Choice is, therefore, not the same thing as 
caprice : it is a responsibility. Now, M. Sartre is doubtless right 
in saying that in choosing one’s ideal, one involves others, to a greater 
or less degree; but the fact remains that in his philosophy that 
choice is dependent on the individual alone and that the value of 
the choice cannot be estimated by reference to any unchanging 
standards or values. 

In any case, whether choice, according to M. Sartre, is capricious 
or responsible, what difference does it make in the long run whether 
one’s choice of an ideal is a really authentic choice, a fully personal 
act, or an act of social conformism, a taking of the line of least resist- 
ance? What difference does it make in the long run whether one 
gives “‘ meaning” to one’s life or not? According to M. Sartre 
no certain answer can be given to the question why conscious being, 
the pour-soi, arises. Conscious being is really every bit as much 
gratuitous, inexplicable, de trop, as non-conscious being. However, 
in L’ Etre et le Néant he suggests that being has a kind of impulse towards 
the achievement of an end, the attainment of the state of self-grounded 
conscious being, a being which should put off, as it were, the tempor- 
ality and fleeting character of the finite consciousness, without at the 
same time relapsing into the condition of non-conscious being, 
Pen-soi. He suggests, therefore, that being is or involves an aspira- 
tion to be ratio sui as conscious being, to become /’en-soi-pour-soi ; in 
other words, to become God. The idea of God is, however, an 
impossible idea, and the ideal of becoming God is an impossible 
ideal. Man, who is a perpetual flight from the condition of static 
and opaque being towards the ideal of becoming permanent and 
self-grounded conscious being, of becoming God, may be called 
une passion, a desire to escape from contingency by becoming self- 
grounded without losing the character of the pour-soi ; but the ideal 
is incapable of attainment, and man is une passion inutile. Death is,, 
then, the end of all things, and there are not even any absolute values 
by which the past life of a man may be judged. Man without God 
has no hope, no reason to hope: he is de trop, and his life is de trop : 
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death is that which takes from life all its meaning. It follows that 
authentic choice can have no value superior to that of unauthentic 
choice, and that life, and indeed the world in general, are absurd. 
M. Sartre may not dwell on the absurdity of existence to the extent 
that Albert Camus dwells on it; but in effect existence is just as 
absurd for M. Sartre as it is for M. Camus. Atheistic existentialism 
is a philosophy of radical pessimism, and any attempt to introduce 
optimism into it is doomed to the same failure to which the philosophy 
of Nietzsche was doomed, though it must be admitted, I think, that 
Nietzsche possessed a desperate earnestness that is scarcely evident 
in the writings of Sartre. 

In a former article, I quoted the words of Cherea in Camus’ play 
Caligula: ‘‘To see the meaning of this life dissipated, to see our 
reason for- existing disappear, that is what is unbearable. One 
cannot live without meaning.” That is doubtless one of the reasons 
why Communism attracts; it seems to give a meaning to human 
life and history. I use the word “seems,” because no atheistic 
philosophy can ever give life and history an ultimate significance. 
But Marxism, because it employs the paraphernalia of the dialectic, 
borrowed from the greatest idealist system of modern times, and 
because it deals with history as a whole, not with the individual 
as such, is able to give them an apparent meaning, whereas atheistic 
existentialism is not able to do even that : in the eyes of the intelligent 
man atheist existentialism is essentiality the philosophy of the absurd. 
In this respect it might possibly confer a benefit on thinking men, 
by bringing home to them the truth that.man without God is une 
passion inutile and that a godless world, a purely “ gratuitious ” 
world, is a world without significance ; “one cannot live without 
meaning.” Of course, it would be foolish to offset Sartrian dogmatism 
by Scholastic dogmatism, and it is no proof of theism to point out 
the consequences of atheism, intolerable as these may appear, when 
they are really faced ; but a clear view of those consequences might 
well be a stimulus to take the problem of God more seriously. Sartre 
and Camus are clear sighted enough to realise that one cannot deny 
the Christian God and at the same time retain the Christian morality: 
as we have seen, M. Sartre does not hesitate to affirm that his brand 
of existentialism is nothing else but an attempt to draw all the conse- 
quences from a consistent atheist ‘position. If a man does not like 
those consequences, then he must either try to show that they do 
not necessarily follow from the premisses or he must re-examine the 
premisses. Moreover, if he realises the dogmatism involved in the 
assertion of those premisses, he will see that they need to be re- 
examined, whether the consequences drawn by Sartre really follow 
from them or not and whether he personally likes those consequences 
or finds them intolerable. 

FREDERICK C. COoPLESTON. 


1 The Philosophy of the Absurd in THe Montu for March, 1947. 
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writer and human personality, his death two years ago at 
the too early age of fifty-five came with a sense of almost 
personal loss. 

If Catholics had especial cause to regret the chronicler of St. 
Bernadette and of Lourdes, the world in general could ill spare a 
writer whose charm and brilliance led readers into contact with 
a sense of ultimate things they might otherwise have shunned. What 
may be called Franz Werfel’s more glittering qualities were the 
outward trappings of an inner nobility, a scorn of mere materialism, 
an appreciation of holiness not very evident in the literature of to-day. 

Dr. Werfel was first and foremost a poet and one whose work 
has been rated by critics as some of the most powerful in our time. 
He was also a dramatist and, of course, a novelist. 

When the English version of “The Song of Bernadette” swept 
across Great Britain and America, not with the banality of a mere 
best-seller, but as a solid popular success, many people in both 
countries rubbed their eyes, for who, and what, they asked, was 
Franz Werfel, its author ? 

The query was to a certain extent natural, for so many people 
confine their reading to their native literature. In view of the hoped 
for brotherhood amongst nations this is a pity, more especially as 
translation has of late become an art which practically gives us the 
original texts. Dr. Werfel was not, however, unknown in this 
country if the knowledge was surprisingly limited considering his 
reputation as a writer of the first distinction. 

The author of “ The Song of Bernadette ” tells us in his foreword 
that he was a Jew and a refugee. That he was of Hebraic extraction 
was naturally considered remarkable in the writer of that particular 
book, but writers of a certain eminence transcend their entries in 
reference books: and are, in a’sense, cosmopolitan. No tag, racial 
or national, can be suitably applied to Dr. Werfel. 

Franz Werfel was born on September the roth, 1890, in Prague, 
the lovely capital that is often the background of his work. His 
people were esteemed, well-known and wealthy, his home was happy, 
highly cultured and artistic, but his time and surroundings were 
materialistic and he revolted, even as a school-boy, against a trend 
of thought so alien to his own. He took refuge in poetry; his 
poems embodying his love of home and country and his passionate 
pre-occupation with the down-trodden ; they were concerned too 
with issues more directly spiritual. About 1915, a short novel, 
founded on fact, ‘‘ Not the Murderer,” caught the attention of 


‘kk readers who knew and valued Dr. Franz Werfel as both 
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critics and established Werfel as, at least, a writer of powerful imagina- 
tion and a champion of the oppressed. Meanwhile, he took his 
Doctor’s degree but, beyond that, he could not adopt the plans of 
his family for his social career; he neither went into their factory 
nor would he become a lawyer, fashionable or otherwise, nor did he 
fall for the ‘ brilliant ’ match the Werfels’ riches and position suggested 
for him; what he wrote of the Austrian as a type applied very 
precisely to himself: ‘‘ He was sufficiently perverse to refuse to use 
time to make money. . . . He was, if one may so express it, too 
realistic to be materialistic.” 

Fortune, however, was determined to favour Franz Werfel. In 
spite of himself he fell in love with and married the widow of the 
composer, Gustav Mahler. Older by some years than the writer, 
Frau Alma Mahler was for him especially the ideal life-companion, 
artistic, perceptive and receptive. Besides all this, Frau Werfel 
was able to substitute a fortune for the one Werfel had so lightly 
thrown away and so provide what his admirers believed to be the 
indispensable setting for his art—peace, beauty, comparative solitude 
(and luxury) in a villa 3,000 feet above the world, in the Semmering 
Mountains. A palazzo in Venice added later to the amenities his 
wife’s devotion suggested, but by that time Franz Werfel was famous 
and, possibly, as rich as his family business could have made him. 
That material splendour was not in the least indispensable to his 
work is proved, however, by Dr. Werfel’s subsequent writing of 
“The Song of Bernadette” in the harshest possible conditions as 
a proscribed refugee at Lourdes. 

Dr. Werfel’s first outstanding work was (in its English guise) 
“The Hidden Child,” of which a critic stated that it gave not only 
an ‘“ everlasting memorial” of a Czech Catholic peasant woman, 
but an “epic account of the war of 1914... and the post-war 
troubles of agonizing Austria. Werfel proved himself not only an 
historian, a great stylist, a master of dramatic situations, but showed 
a prophetic vision (of what) ghastly possibilities are hidden in the 
contemporary psyche.” With this Franz Werfel had found his 
place in mid-European literature. A curious psychological fact 
about this and others of his books, including, of course “‘ The Song 
of Bernadette,” is that the author was not a Catholic; his very 
considerable, if not complete, grasp of the Catholic thing is the more 
remarkable for its rarity in non-Catholic~authors writing on the 
subject ; in this respect he is almost unique, which fact alone would 
show the intensity of the scrutiny he brings to bear on his subject. 
Alongside of this scrutiny, pervading and deepening it, is the intuitive 
sympathy which characterizes his work; his mind is not only a 
reflector but a magnifying-glass, his inner moral quality is that which 
analyses and directs what it reflects. Messrs. Hamish Hamilton 
have lately re-issued the English translation of ‘‘ Embezzled Heaven ” 
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which, with “‘ The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” is perhaps the best- 
known of Dr. Werfel’s novels in this country though “ The Twilight 
of a World” runs them close. The latter is a collection of early, 
shorter novels, or long stories, including “Not The Murderer,” 
and possessing, the author says, however, “a fundamental unity.” 
Not, indeed, the unity of a Comédie humaine, however modest... . 
but the unity of the world which it does not so much portray as make 
its setting and scene, the world of Imperial Austria. “That world,” 
the foreword of the book continues, “‘is gone for ever. After the 
long twilight of its old age, it died; and its death was no gentle 
one, but an anguished struggle. Yet very many of its children still 
live, among them some of the initiate.” 

In the above sentences are the chief factual foundations of Werfel’s 
thought—his spiritual and intuitive processes have other and wider 
bases ; and he may write of the Armenian Christian massacres, as 
in “ The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” or of ‘‘ Verdi, a novel of the 
Opera,” widely acclaimed in Italy, or of any other thing, but his 
literary roots. are in the old Imperial culture. Though fundamentally 
a Slav in outlook, Franz Werfel belongs as do, he says, “‘ the initiate,” 
to two. worlds, “‘ to that dead one which, living in them, is not yet 
quite dead, and to the world of its heirs, who took over the property 
like goods after a sale. But... this embracing of two epochs 
within the soul is a highly paradoxical state..... *” His own case 
was doubly paradoxical ; born in Prague, an Austrian subject, he 
became by the Treaty of Versailles a Czech, although he had always 
been one—that is a Bohemian. But Dr. Werfel’s case had the self- 
contained involutions of one of those little Chinese boxes which 
unfold each other seemingly to infinity. Osbert Sitwell even sees 
in the name-change of Bohemia into Czechoslovakia the reason 
why the world could not take up its cause in 1938,—“ Are you 
going to involve yourself in war” the world asked, he says, “for a 
nation that never existed until twenty years ago?” This is poetic 
licence, of course, but, the change being accomplished, and Czechs 
and Slovaks having cut adrift from Austria, the extremists among 
them might have decried even the mental adherence to the Austrian 
culture of an outstanding writer. If Dr. Werfel, however, had 
always accepted “the mild Bohemian horizons .. . the towers of 
Prague” as aesthetically and beautifully appertaining to an empire, 
facts would have been against the poet’s assessment, for there was 
always a certain natural cleavage—of temperament, the Austrians 
would say—between Austria and Bohemia. This was far from 
obvious to foreigners. In Dr. Werfel’s native Prague, for instance, 
the inhabitants appeared to travellers to be as gay and as care-free 
as the Viennese themselves, but the latter would have none of it 
—Bohemia was Slav and Slavs were gloomy, Vienna liked its monopoly 
of the proverbial “‘ wine, women, and song ”’ and ignored, for instance, 
the quite patent fact that their impassioned Tzigane music itself 
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actually came from over the Bohemian hills. The Bohemians, 
on the other hand, cherished their Slav origins and their glory before 
the battle of the White Mountain in the Thirty Years War put an 
end to it, and their independence, and laid the Bohemian lion at the 
feet of the Holy Roman Emperor, Ferdinand II. “ Here,” wrote 
the historian Pelzel ‘‘ the history of Bohemia closes, and the history 
of other nations in Bohemia begins.” It was not till the middle of 
the last century that the nationalist- movement took shape which 
crystallised into Czechoslovakia. Even then, Herr J. G. Kohl, “ the 
German traveller,’’ whose “‘ Hundred Days in. Austria ” in two volumes 
must be among the quaintest contributions to the history of travel, 
quotes a Bohemian as describing the movement as “ a kind of luxury 
in which a few idle young men indulge and in which they are en- 
couraged by the professors and antiquaries.” That may then have 
been true, but the movement, originated by the Austrian suspension 
of Czech rights at the end of the 18th century, grew till the few idle 
young men, if they were indeed few or idle, would have been sur- 
prised that their nationalism was to set Europe aflame. One of 
Herr Kohl’s comments on the Empire is both innocent and pregnant : 
his Bohemian coachman informed him at the German frontier that 
“All round our country the Germans are everywhere peeping over 
the border.” What tragedy was to come for Dr. Werfel, as for his 
compatriots, of that habit of “‘ peeping,” we know now. 

To Dr. Werfel even questions of race present themselves on a 
scale of greatness; he sees “ baldness ‘and falsity” in modern 
theories, “economic and biological, which derive the history of 
mankind from the fortuitous meeting of races with particular portions 
of the earth’s surface, from the symbiosis of blood and soil... 
determining history only by the material forces of earth, soil and 
necessity. For the spirit there is no room.” Spirit is to him the 
real force governing history, “to cite the first and greatest force : 
was it not Christianity—that is to say, a pure and freely arising idea 
which changed the face of the world, changed even the character 
and face of its landscape?” Next in order of importance to him 
is the idea, not universally acceptable to-day, the imperial idea. 
“* Empires have been, and will be, founded only under the aegis of a higher 
ideal,” he italicises; ‘“‘ for every true empire is an unrealized effort 
to establish the Kingdom of God upon earth. At least in the hour 
of its birth it is that.’ The word “true” in connection .with 
‘empire ” must here be the operative one, there have been empires 
since it was written whose aim has not seemed so exalted. But 
Dr. Werfel may see the nations spread under the sun in a vision 
wider than the nations’ own; yet, he is none the less Slav in out- 
look ; in temperament, in his highly mystical and, to a utilitarian 
generation, his somewhat unpractical approach, to life, he is emin- 
ently Slav. His devotion to the culture of Austria is the more 
interesting, he has synthesized_it in the long essay upon the meaning 
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of Imperial Austria which is the prologue to “ The Twilight of a 
World.” This was written, he says, without historical intent, with- 
out attempting “to capture in words the authentic shadows of the 
for-ever lost and gone.” But he is perhaps fundamentally as much 
historian as novelist, the ‘‘ authentic shadows” are precisely what 
he captures for us from the past; he wished only to record what 
in his youth he had seen and heard, and what emerges for us is a 
living picture, not on a broad historic scale, but in the detail of its 
day to day life. The short novels in this volume are, however, of 
unequal merit; the author speaks of a lack of artistic maturity 
betrayed in “Not The Murderer” and our sober British sense 
certainly endorses his statement: the “source of the effort was 
less a literary imagination than a human emotion... bent on 
getting relief through the written word.” There are extravagances, 
flamboyance and too much of a wild fantasy in the book, but what 
great imaginative writer has not all these to his young dis-credit ? 

Fundamentally, Franz Werfel is great. One of the qualities 
which justify so large a claim is what may be called his humility, 
“that grand and stirring thing,” as Chesterton called it, and that 
great and stirring men have possessed. It is the humble who in 
almost every case are upheld by Franz Werfel, not with the pettiness 
of class-consciousness which irritates in much modern writing ; it is 
simply that his preference is. for the small people, the “ modest 
citizen,” the concierge, the boy with the roundabouts who is the 
‘“* Murderer” of his story. What he values in the small people is 
their real-ness, their humility—or even their pride—which all appeal 
to the reality, or humility, in him; if we face reality and are sane, 
we cannot fail to be humble. He knows only too well that the War 
was fought against men who were not sane and certainly not humble. 
Dr. Werfel is one of those who fought the Nazi pride before we did. 
He was long proscribed by the Party, and the British radio, indeed, 
broadcast his supposed execution ; his life, at any rate, had for years 
been overshadowed by the German menace. 

It is all the pleasanter to recall Franz Werfel’s earlier years. That 
they were so joyous makes of the most charming of his short novels 
a peculiar tour-de-force. So searching and brilliant is his study 
of the rich and spiritually-neglected little boy of “‘ Poor People” 
that nothing but the knowledge that it is not so could convince 
readers that is it not the author’s own childhood resurrected in book- 
form. The term “brilliant” is the right one for this particular 
work; Dr. Werfel may have been far from posing as a wit, but “‘ Poor 
People” has the glancing aptness of touch, the acute sense of situa- 
tion, the verbal and psychological subtlety of wit. It recalls the 
wittiest of the author’s native fellow-writers, far apart as he and 
Schnitzler were in most respects more .especially in any acknow- 
ledged philosophy of life, Schnitzler seeming to have none. Dr. 
Werfel’s tragedy is less veiled than that which lurked under the 
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Viennese author’s -sparkling frivolity; that, in “‘ Poor People,” 
is the chief difference between them. 

To gauge Franz Werfel’s range of ideas, experience and know- 
ledge, his work in general should be read. But if nothing else than 
the small novel, ‘ Poor People,” came the reader’s way it would 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of the author’s style and thought, 
and of the novelist’s most marked characteristics. 

Dr. Werfel’s work for the theatre is known here only by a play 
he entitled “‘ Jacobowski and the Colonel,” but in America it is 
familiar to lovers of dramatic art from the above and two other plays, 
“The Goat Song” and “ The Eternal Road.” 

To a thinker as sensitive as Franz Werfel, the story, in its tragic 
aspects, of his own people would of necessity appeal, he has traced 
what a foreword terms “‘one of its great historic episodes” in the drama, 
“Paul among the Jews”; this is unfortunately translated with a 
lack of literary art unusual to-day. An introductory note,—whether 
of the author or translator is not shown—states that “‘the dramatist, 
who is a Jew, does not wish to deal with religion itself, but with those 
who suffer for it.” The suffering of the tragic episode was not to 
proceed, as the uninitiated might have supposed, from the destruction 
of the temple of Herod, that marvel of carved cedars, white marble 
pillars and shining gates which stood for the glory and the whole 
meaning of the ancient faith. Is it, rather, from the advent of 
St. Paul among the Jews which the author appears to interpret as 
the tragic hour of disruption, because it is then that Gamaliel the 
Righteous is suspected of yielding to belief in the divinity of the 
malefactor, Jesus of Nazareth? Or is the tragedy of Judaism the 
edict of Caligula ordering the public enshrinement of his ‘ divine’ 
effigy in the most holy of places, the temple itself? Or again, are 
these facts eclipsed by the apparent rejection by Jahweh, on the 
great Day of Atonement, of the Scapegoat charged with the sins of 
the nation and cast out to perish? The Scapegoat does not die, but 
rushes back from the edge of the ravine, wearing its sun-band of red 
to the hoarse cries of the Rabbis, ‘‘ God has not accepted the sacrifice ! 
We have not been reconciled with Him to-day. He sends back our 
sins and our blasphemies upon us.” All this is in the drama; be 
its climax what it may, the drama itself may be taken as an example 
at once of Franz Werfel’s contribution to the histrionic art and of 
his reverent handling not only of the traditions of his people and of 
their immemorial customs, but of the story of Christ and of the 
conversion of St. Paul. With this reverence for the central Figure 
of all history Dr. Werfel combines a realism, or a robustness of 
treatment, which is equally characteristic. 

“‘ The Song of Bernadette,” best-known to Catholics of Dr. Werfel’s 
works, is too familiar here (and in America, where it sold between 
one and two million copies) to need much comment. It is acknow- 
ledged by all critics as a most remarkable reconstruction of events 
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so recent as to require a far greater psychological accuracy than is 
demanded by events further removed from us in time ; the achieve- 
ment of interesting not only the critical co-religionists of St. Bernadette, 
but a public largely uninterested in the supernatural, upholds the more 
general claims made for the author. There are, naturally, aspects 
of the story of Lourdes and of its Saint which Catholics might stress 
more—or less—than does their chronicler, but Dr. Werfel is neither 
a hagiographer, still less, in spite of his sense of spiritual things, is 
he a purely spiritual writer, but his sympathy, his complete devotion 
to his subject, coupled with what must often, it seems on the face 
of it, be an equal detachment from it, make of him one of those 
rather rare writers whom readers not only admire but quite instinc- 
tively take to their heart. 

““Embezzled Heaven,” for instance, written by a non-Catholic, 
might stand as it is for the much-discussed Catholic Novel. It has, 
to begin with, one of the finer delineations of what would seem 
beyond the delineation of a still young man, the inmost life of an 
old, half proud, wholly humble-minded Catholic woman-servant. 
But in this, as in all the mature work of Dr. Werfel, readers will find 
the subject-matter, however spiritually delicate, treated without 
sentiment. Franz Werfel is no sigher in the shade, no sigher, indeed, 
of any kind, he is the genuine Man of Sentiment, that is the man with- 
out sentimentality—in Renan’s term for the  sensitive-minded, 
un délicat, but a lion-hearted one. It would, therefore, be difficult 
to recall a finer, or more appealing, picture of a Catholic priest than 
that of the young Johannes Seydel, “‘ merry and holy,” who befriends 
—and serves—the old servant on the long and, as to some of its 
aspects, the half-worldly pilgrimage to Rome, on which he is the 
chaplain. He transforms it for Teta Linek, like himself an Austrian, 
into a time of glory of the spirit. Yet when dead-tired and already 
all but exhausted by what have become the anguished days of sight- 
seeing of which she actually dies, it is the young priest’s “ hearty 
laugh and youthful vigour” which seem to fill the room in which 
she lies trying to rest. Teta Linek’s first encounter with the chaplain 
is when he, a stranger, comes to the solitary old traveller’s rescue 
by seizing her heavy suit-case (it contains all her possessions) from 
her, tossing it high into the air, laughingly to silence her shocked 
horror at his demeaning himself and, incidentally, neglecting the 
“grand people’ of the pilgrimage. There may be a lapse from 
Catholic doctrine in the fact that when, at length, Teta can tell him 
in the darkness of the catacombs, where as usual he has looked for 
and befriended her, the story that overshadows her soul, he treats 
her recital as a genuine Confession (which may perhaps be orthodox) 
but his, ““I do not even have to say to you, Absolvo te” is clearly 
a slip. But this will obviously too be understood, the wonder is that 
there are so few slips in this book of delicate religious lights and 
shades. Dr. Werfel is human, however, and one of his foibles glances 
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at us from a final chapter. The author transcribes with his usual 
appreciation and acumen the pageant of Catholicism in Rome, but 
they scarcely extend to the prelates, or even the secular staff, of the 
Vatican. His fancy spreads wings too wide for more prosaic visitors 
who see in this staff a set of average human-beings. Of Pius XII, 
the author has a truly epic portrait, but the Pontiff, dying on his 
feet, at the audience to which sheer heroism has brought him, is 
served by prelates who “ resemble each other in a remarkable way ” 
suggesting “artificial flowers or certain kinds of orchids cultivated 
by artificial light to bring out unnatural tints.” Even the swallow- 
tail coat of an official in evening-dress, as its owner “ floated away, 
seemed to be woven from the stuff of which shadows are made.” 
. . . These Pleasures of the Imagination—for there is a good deal 
more of the same kind—recall the author’s earliest flights of fancy 
and prove, indeed, a perennial youth, but, in passages of a quite 
serious beauty, they seem out of place. 

On the whole, the achievement of “‘ Embezzled Heaven” may 
well make applicable to Dr. Werfel his tribute to Rudolf, the first 
of the Habsburg Caesars; he was, says Werfel, ‘“‘ not a remote 
critic of men but a sympathetic and penetrating, because a humorous, 
observer: devoted and detached at once.” This is perhaps 
especially typified in his study of Francis-Joseph, the last great ruler 
of the author’s ‘‘ dead world,’”’ whom Werfel loved ; no more actual 
and vivid appraisal of a personality complicated by the very simplicity 
and unity of his character has been made, and made with complete 
sobriety. Franz Werfel ends his study on a note of nostalgia, medi- 
tative but undaunted, that is his own: “ All this is long since forgot. 
A world has gone down... Austria was a wonderful home, a 
home of humanity without regard to blood or confession, to origin 
or goal of its children. The Austrian born in the old Austria has 
no longer a home. Or, does a man’s surest possession abide in 
that which he no longer has?” 

At his death, Dr. Werfel had indeed no longer a home, none, 
that is, in the land of his birth; he died in America from heart- 
disease brought on by the strain and mental suffering of years of 
persecution. America had welcomed and greatly esteemed him and, 
in that sense, had become for him a second home. 

Franz Werfel’s life will be written, it may even now be on the 
way. It is to be hoped that Catholic appreciation of the writer 
who made known Our Blessed Lady to millions who scarcely knew 
of her, still less of her tremendous intervention at Lourdes nearly a 
century ago, will be gratefully recorded. The gift, or the will, to 
put ‘the Catholic thing’ fairly and truly before the world, as Dr. 
Werfel so often did, is far from common. Franz Werfel’s name is 
one Catholics should enshrine in the firm places of their memories. 


Mrs. Greorce NorMAN. 











ANGLICANS AND THE EPISCOPATE 
[ee present evolution of politics—with its many undigested 


experiments in the social life of the country, and the more 

sober counsels, which seem to be gaining ground in conse- 
quence—is finding its parallel in the ecclesiastical life of the Church 
of England. And if the first is naturally the concern of us all, we 
should not disinterest ourselves from the latter, even though it concern 
us only indirectly. For the experiments that are being planned or 
tried out in the Anglican Church are also rousing a growing opposition 
in the more thoughtful circles of its clergy, and the points at issue 
keep throwing up new presentations of what “ the Church ” should 
be, new theories about its life and history, which directly or in- 
directly bear upon the position of the Catholic Church too. After 
the popular Signposts of 1940, we had the “‘ Case for Anglican Orders,” 
and the “Shape of the Liturgy—these two by Dom Gregory Dix 
of Nashdom—and now we have “ The Apostolic Ministry,”! edited 
by Dr. Kirk, the Bishop of Oxford, a series of essays on the history 
and the doctrine of the Episcopacy, by ten outstanding scholars— 
the lion’s share falling once more to Gregory Dix. The importance 
of the subject cannot escape us, and we should be foolish indeed if, 
on the pretext that since there was no true priesthood or episcopate 
in the Church of England, we imagined that, like Gallio, we need 
“care for none of these things.” Even if such writings were of no 
intrinsic value, their influence could not reasonably be neglected, and 
apart from the fact that the minds of many of our fellow countrymen 
might be affected favourably or otherwise to the Catholic Church, 
they can be of importance to the religious outlook of the country 
as a whole. 

The background against which this book should be read is consti- 
tuted by the prolonged efforts to achieve a reunion between the 
Church of England and the “Free Churches” of this country 
and by corresponding efforts abroad. They have been going on for 
some thirty years now; indeed one might reckon their start as 
far back as 1888, when the Lambeth Quadrilateral—Scripture, 
Creeds, the Sacraments of the Gospel and the Historic Episcopate— 
were laid down as the basis on which negotiations with other Christian 
bodies might be entered upon. But in 1920, Dr. Headlam in his 
Bampton Lectures began his attempts to make the historic episcopate 
palatable to those of his countrymen whose ministers were not episco- 
pally ordained. These he continued for the larger audience of the 
** Faith and Order’ Conferences of Lausanne (1927) and Edinburgh 


1 The Apostolic Ministry, Essays on the History and the Doctrine of Episcopacy. Prepared 
under the direction of Kenneth E. Kirk, Bishop of Oxford. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. Pp.xiv, 573. Price £2 2s. n. 1947. 
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(1937), and meantime gained encouragement from the Lambeth 
Conferences of 1920 and 1930, as also from the South India Scheme 
which was based on his ideas. This scheme, whose final form and 
recent adoption he did not live to see, has had repercussions at home 
of which the end is not yet. Archbishop Temple was intimately 
associated with the Faith and Order Movement—he was its chairman 
at the time of his death—and he gave the Scheme his blessing, though 
it meant that four of the Indian dioceses would thus be leaving the 
Anglican Communion and going into “schism.” And lastly his 
successor, Archbishop Fisher, has pledged himself to do all in his 
power to reunite the [non-Roman] Christian bodies of England. 

In all these efforts, the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate”’ has been treated 
as the chief if not the only stumbling-block. Episcopacy has in 
consequence had its angularities removed in the attempt to appease 
the Free Churches ; indeed they have been told that “ the accept- 
ance of episcopal ordination does not involve the acceptance of any 
particular theory of its nature of origin.” It was time that the whole 
question of its “nature and origin” should be gone into again, 
and this has now been done on the grand scale in the book before us. 


We shall confine ourselves here to two of the essays and resist the 
temptation to take up the many interesting points raised in the others. 
But “The Ministry in the New Testament” (ch. III) by the Rev. 
A. M. Farrer, D.D., and “The Ministry in the Early Church” (ch. 
IV) by Gregory Dix cover between them nearly 200 pages out of 550, 
so that a fair specimen of the work can be reviewed, and that perhaps 
the most significant part for us. 

Dr.’Farrer has presented us with a very interesting and fresh 
appraisal of the New Testament evidence. He will not win convic- 
tion for all that he suggests, but even where we differ he gives us food 
for thought. Thus he reminds us that the evangelists, living in an 
atmosphere charged with the present “fulfilment” of the Old 
Testament (as Our Lord had explicitly explained to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus), worked this idea into their narratives in 
different ways, and he calls attention to St. Luke’s special treatment 
of such typology. Sometimes the parallels which one finds between 
Acts and Gospels are such as to leave no doubt that e.g. St. Luke 
was meaning to draw a parallel between St. Peter’s miracles and 
those of Our Lord (though Dr. Farrer does not mention this instance) ; 
other cases are less certain, and ingenious as is his attempt to find a 
deliberate echo of Moses’ seventy elders and of Our Lord’s seventy- 
two disciples sent into Samaria, in the Seven who were appointed to 
serve tables and whom we know as the seven Deacons, it elicits 
admiration rather than conviction. On one or two previous occasions 
has it been suggested that the Seven were the first presbyters and not 
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deacons at all; it is not likely that this new plea will be any more 
successful than its predecessors. 

But by far the most valuable contribution to the whole discussion 
is rather a principle of interpretation than any particular new discovery. 
Dr. Farrer does not claim that the hierarchy was fully developed 
from the first, nor does he equate the seed with the tree; he main- 
tains that the germ may contain the elements of a nascent hierarchy : 


The seed is not the tree. . . . We have first to see what elements 
of hierarchy existed and operated in the first days, and were recognized 
as such by the first Christians. But a seed, gua seed, is not the mere 
composition of elements which lie within its rind. It is these elements 
as the vehicles of a growing-power which will make them into one 
sort of tree and not another. And in the New Testament we may find 
not only existing rudiments of hierarchy ; we may find also formative 
ideas demanding further expression. It is to these we must look if we wish 
either to criticize or to justify later developments by the study of origins 
(p. 118; italics mine). 


The task may be delicate, as he admits ; it will require other prin- 
ciples to correct what may be too subjective in its conclusions ; but 
it is an essential principle—not just because our Apologetics needs it 
—but because it is simply the formulation of so much that is implied 
both in Our Lord’s teaching and in the writings of the Apostles. 

Dr. Farrer can appeal to it in a telling way when dealing with the 
Congregationalist theory. According to that theory, after the death 
of the Apostles, a derived authority was left,.shared out among the 
elders. ‘‘ They, called by the Spirit, acknowledged by the congrega- 
tion, and installed by their colleagues, exercised within the congrega- 
tion their ministry.” 

But the solution is too easy ; it plays a sort of soulless chess with 
the elements of the New Testament pattern. Regard them all as 
fixed quantities; discount the power of our ‘ formative ideas’ to 
perpetuate themselves in new forms of expression ; and play the game 
out. The major pieces in time disappear from the board; we are 
left with a game of pawns (p. 178). 


And thus he justifies the need to take into consideration extra-Biblical 
facts, and to believe that the hand of Providence was shown in the 
actual course of history. 

All this is well said and well applied in the present instance ;_ but 
here we can really take Dr. Farrer to task, not indeed for failing to 
show why it applied, or did not apply to St. Peter and to the Papacy, 
but for his treatment of St. Peter and of Rome in a manner which is 
completely at variance with the rest of his work. Granted that 
in a polemical work many important questions have to be left aside, 
one would at least expect that where they do appear incidentally, 
they will be touched on with a certain moderation or at least in a 
way consonant with the general trend of thought followed in the 
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rest of the essay. Noso here; the only concession made is a defence 
of the historic character of the commission to Peter (p. 181), described 
elsewhere as “ the divine election of Peter” (p. 121). 

Some of the references to the chief of the Twelve are really amusing; 
some seem to justify the admission by more than one of those who 
were once in the Anglican ministry: ‘‘ We never really studied the 
Petrine texts at the Theological College.” A few quotations will 
illustrate this. After speaking of the new men added to the number 
of the original Apostles, Dr. Farrer writes: ‘‘ The enlarged body is 
soon scattered by the requirements of the spreading mission, and 
ceases to be a council sitting under the presidency of St. Peter. The 
unity of the Church will have to find expression in some other co- 
ordination of its leadership” (p. 120). Yet one looks in vain for 
the form which this ultimately took. 

We can expect some fun over the incident at Antioch when Paul 
resisted Peter “ to his face,” and we are not disappointed. Accord- 
ing to the author, Jerusalem and Antioch appear to have been 
interested not so much in the question of the circumcision of the 
Gentile converts, as, strange to say, in the question whether the 
newer church was subordinate or not to the mother-church. And 
so we read : 


St. Paul as the leader of the one church and mission is second only 
to St. Peter, the leader of the other, but not answerable to him... . 
The Twelve are the depositories of tradition, but they cannot impose 
their own innovations. The line St. Peter took at Antioch was ‘ simply 
wrong,’ at variance with the Gospel he preached and with his own 
previous conduct, and St. Paul would have none of it ; there and then 
he set about interpreting St. Peter’s Gospel to St. Peter (p. 127). 


And later on: 


Thus the unity of the Church is the unity of the apostolate in equal 
and harmonious derivation from Christ: an equality and harmony 
which the author of Galatians defends with passion (p. 174). 


What “ harmonious derivation”? may mean is not very clear, but 
the treatment of the incident betrays only the most superficial study 
and an animus which one regrets in so distinguished an author. 

But who would have expected two such gems as the following ? 


[Antioch] remains St. Paul’s headquarters throughout, though he 
also visits ‘the saints’* at Jerusalem. The whole shape of ‘Acts’ 
implies that Rome became a third apostolic Church by the apostle’s 
providential imprisonment there (p. 144). 


And after the Pauline mission had fixed its headquarters in Rome, 
so that there was a certain division of functions between St. Paul’s 
followers and the chiefs of the Roman Church, we have Clement 
at the end of the century as the last representative of the former group: 
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He is both the mouthpiece of the Roman Church and the man who 
speaks to Corinth as the humble successor of St. Paul (p. 169). 


How different, one feels, from the proud successors of St. Peter ! 

At the end of his essay we are provided with an “ Additional 
Note: St. Peter.” It is meant, one supposes, as a sort of amende 
honorable for the way he has so often been pushed into a corner just 
when his presence might have solved the problems under discussion. 
After comparing the powers of binding and loosing as bestowed 
first on St. Peter and then on the whole Twelve, Dr. Farrer 
proceeds : 


But there is an overplus of figurative speech in ch. xvi—Peter is 
the rock upon which Christ founds His ecclesia, to him are given 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is on these figures that any 
special papalist claim must be based; and yet no discussion of a 
serious kind can be conducted on this ground alone; you cannot 
squeeze canon law out of poetry (p. 182). 


We are grateful that at least we have been spared the idea that the 
rock was not Peter, but Peter’s faith or Christ Himself, the object 
of that faith. But “‘ on this ground alone!” What serious Catholic 
student would think of basing the massive and enduring and, thank 
God, divinely guaranteed authority of the Pope on a single isolated 
text ? We have seen how ably, even over-subtly, fresh meanings and 
depths of teaching could be elicited from typology, from New Testa- 
ment parallels, from the extra-biblical facts of later times; why 
not in this case too? And if this was too much to expect, at least 
the best modern Catholic exponents of the Petrine inheritance might 
have been consulted; and the possibility of “formative ideas ” 
in this direction not a priori excluded from the pages of Holy Writ. 
In fact, if one half of the ingenuity spent over Elders, Bishops and 
Deacons had been spared for a consideration of the Petrine passages 
—all of them—the silly depreciation of St. Peter would have been 
cut out, and possibly the veil would have been removed from many 
eyes reading the Scriptures every sabbath—for, in that case, a very 
different book would have been written. 


Because the essay on ‘“‘ The Ministry in the Early Church” has 
much in common with the preceding one, some points were deliber- 
ately left over till now so that a comprehensive view of their presenta- 
tion might be summarily given. The prevailing ecclesiology, 
especially in Protestant circles, has always drawn its views on Church 
officials from the fragmentary data of the local ministries found in 
the New Testament, interpreted in the light of various theories of 
Justification, Liberty, local autonomy, etc. The main purpose of 
these essays is undoubtedly to restore to the official ministry of the 
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Church its connection with the Apostles, and to show that the chief 
local official is par excellence the inheritor of rights and powers originally 
bestowed on the Apostles, so that, apart from such connection through 
an unbroken succession of consecrations, the very structure of the 
Church and the true participation in the fruits of the Redemption, 
according to the ordered dispensation of Christ, are rendered im- 
possible. To us, of course, this is obvious ; but it is another ques- 
tion whether the elaborate arguments given here (with so much 
in them that strikes us as arbitrary or odd) are going to convince 
anyone who is not convinced already. 

The way in which we, as Catholics, regard the development of the 
early Church ministry can be briefly summarized as follows. Before 
His ascension, Our Lord entrusted the spreading of the Gospel and 
the building up of the Church to the Eleven remaining Apostles, 
promising that, gathered about Peter, they would be enlightened by 
a special outpouring of the Holy Spirit, who would abide with them 
for ever. To them were added Matthias, and later Paul (possibly 
Barnabas too), who shared the apostolic powers fully with the rest. 
In the various churches which they founded they set up a local 
ministry, consisting of a group of men, variously called “‘presbyters”’ 
or “ bishops,” aided in most places if not in all by deacons. All 
these “ officials,’ being but lately converted to Christ and to the 
exacting, if ennobling, way of life which He had inaugurated, could 
not as yet be left “on their own.” So the Apostle in question, 
after spending some time in founding any particular church, would 
retain supreme charge over it while working elsewhere, keeping in 
touch with it by correspondence or through personal delegates whom 
he would send to visit it. It is not easy for us to define the exact 
powers or standing of the “ presbyter-bishops”: most probably 
they were priests only, and not bishops in the modern sense, seeing 
that the Apostles seem to have reserved the power of appointing 
new ones to themselves or to their delegates. But in any case, before 
they died, the Apostles consecrated a real Bishop in most of their 
churches, one who should in future replace them in their responsi- 
bility for the Faith and good discipline of his own particular church. 
That was the pattern according to which all churches were to develop, 
so that by the end of the first century there would remain few churches 
which had not their own Bishop, Priests and Deacons. The special 
position of the Church of Rome was underlined, among other things, 
by the fact that, whereas other Bishops were recognised as successors 
of the Apostles—without further definition, the Bishop of Rome 
was acknowledged to be the successor of St. Peter. 

Such a general outline leaves plenty of scope for speculation on 
a great number of points. Of most of the questions raised we can 
say only that. the evidence is really insufficient to decide them one 
way or another ; in certain cases, some theologians adopt one view, 
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others another ; but all will try to harmonize their own view with 
the evidence as it stands. As we should expect, this evidence includes 
not only the New Testament writings, but also the records of the next 
century which, besides giving us an idea of what was being done then, 
mirror the memories of the past and its developments since the time 
of the Apostles. 

The writers of these essays in Dr. Kirk’s symposium have to 
approach this matter rather differently. They must follow their 
“* non-Episcopal ”’ brethren on to their own ground, and by ingenuity 
of speculation worry out first just what, taken by itself, is most obscure : 
the exact nature of the local ministry at the time of St. Paul, and all 
the related points which we feel we can leave as more or less open 
questions. This has then to be correlated with the position of the 
Apostles, so that the ultimate result shall be that conception of the 
Church which they are maintaining. Here is their chief difficulty ; 
for, quite apart from having to close their eyes to the significance 
of St. Peter, they have to uphold the radical independence of each 
Church when it has finally reached the form of Bishop, Priests, 
Deacons and people. 

The result of all this is rather curious. We are not denying that 
there is much which is enlightening, stimulating, suggestive of new 
useful approaches to many old questions—it would be strange if so 
much honest work failed to do so with the help of all the new know- 
ledge which this century has made available,—but, on the one hand, 
the powers of the Apostles seem to be strangely circumscribed, and 
on the other, the main contention of the non-Episcopalians appears, 
in the end, to be left unanswered. 

To take the first point. The essayists agree in asserting that the 
number of Apostles was considerably enlarged in the course of the 
first generation (a matter which is certainly still open to dispute). 
But they are at variance in their estimate of the Apostolate in itself. 
Making a distinction between a function and an office (a distinction 
borrowed, it would seem, from Kittel’s great Wéorterbuch, with its 
very Lutheran tendencies for all its admirable scholarship), Dr. 
Farrer refuses to see in it an office. For him it is only a function, 
a commission given personally by Our Lord, while Gregory Dix who 
plays freely with the words ‘ function’ and ‘ office’ quite spontane- 
ously and rightly puts to himself the question how the Apostles’ office 
was to continue in the Church for the future (p. 261). This may 
be only a verbal difference, but it is significant of the problem that 
worries them both. For they hold that the organization of the 
local churches originally reproduced in its main lines that of the 
synagogues of the time. Thus each church could be described as 
“ self-contained,” “ self-recruiting,” and its organization as being 
“ self-government’ and “ self-administration,’ Meanwhile, the 
Apostles devoted themselves to missionary work, aided by their 
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subordinates, the “ prophets and teachers.”1 At this point, the 
greatest confusion arises in the presentation of the facts. It is im- 
possible to ascertain whether the Apostles retained any real authority 
over the churches which they had founded or not. Sometimes it is 
suggested, sometimes asserted, sometimes roundly denied. Thus 
in the essay on the early Church, we are told that the Apostles “ do 
not appear to have any admitted right to ‘command.’ This latter 
resides in the ‘ presbytery’ ” (p. 244). And the other essay cer- 
tainly sees two lines of authority, the apostolic and the local, parallel 
to each other, with only an occasional incursion of the former into 
the latter. Oddly enough, teaching seems to be entirely lacking 
at first within the local church. Yet, presbyters, epzskopot, bishops, 
elders, leaders, call them what you will—how were they to preserve 
the faith of their flocks, as the Apostles told them to do, if they did 
not teach? And with that we have to try to reconcile the idea that 
the Apostles had no power to command their churches, once they 
had set them up. One wonders what St. Paul was doing in his 
letters—and still more when he visited his foundations, coming to 
them with a rod! 

This brings us to our second criticism, namely, that the authors 
fail to meet the claims of those whom they are trying to reconcile 
to their views. Surely the ultimate point at issue is whether minis- 
terial power in the Church must be transmitted down the centuries 
by a line of successors of the Apostles, or whether such powers are 
bestowed directly by God in each generation, the Spirit choosing 
whom He will? The Free Churches protest that the contrast often 
made (and repeated here) between power bestowed from above and 
power from below, misrepresents their position. Theirs, they say, 
is quite as much from above as any powers reputedly received from 
Christ and transmitted through the Apostles and a line of bishops. 
And they might well ask: “If so many Apostles were added after- 
wards to the original number through the Holy Spirit, why should 
not He be even now providing for the needs of the Church, through 
the careful selection and the ‘call’ of our own candidates to the 
ministry ?”’ The contributors to these essays cannot be unaware of 
this, and yet there seems to be nothing offered by them in reply. 
Their own convictions are witnessed to with warmth and persuasive- 
ness ; but they simply take it for granted that successors would have to 
be found for the Apostles : 


As time passed, the increasing realization that within a few years 
all the remaining original ‘ apostles ’ would be dead before the parousia 
had supervened would raise a very obvious question of whether and 
how their office was to continue in the Church for the future (p. 261). 


1 In spite of their vehement repudiation of Harnack’s theories, one cannot help feeling 
that they are still unconsciously y the victims of his influence. And in the case of these 
three offices of the “‘ universal” ministry, they overlook the fact that in his later work, 
Harnack considered that the éeachers belonged not to the missionary but to the local 
organization. They abjure his schematization, and, unawares, adopt it in a shape which 


he himself abandoned ! 
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But it was anything but an obvious question, if the commission to 
the Apostles was really only a personal one, a function and no office 
(cf. Kittel, referred to above) ; if, as that same Lexikon maintains, 
the Apostles were indeed disciples of Our Lord, but were never to 
have disciples of their own ; and if finally (as will also be found there) 
the Priesthood of Christ had for ever banished the idea of any human 
priesthood—until the second century re-introduced the old Jewish 
notions into the Christian Church. One cannot but fear that the 
advocacy of the necessity of the Apostolic Succession, as here presented, 
simply does not meet the difficulties of those sincerely opposed to it. 
Gregory Dix comes near to tackling the real question at the end of 
his essay, but he merely presents the issue without any development. 

There is another point of some importance which deserved to be 
elaborated in his essay and which, if given its due attention, would 
have greatly facilitated the study of the earlier period. Gregory 
Dix has some good pages on St. Irenaeus, and yet he seems to miss 
the full value of his evidence. Incidentally, is it quite certain that 
Irenaeus’s argument from the Apostolic succession of the bishops 
was only a counter-claim to that of the Gnostics, who asserted that 
they had a secret tradition dating back to the Apostles? No doubt 
the collocation Tradition-Succession-Apostles first appears in the 
Gnostic “‘ Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora,” as Dom Reynders pointed 
out a dozen years ago, but does this mean that the argument was 
inaugurated by him? On the contrary, Ptolemy there speaks of 
“the apostolic tradition which we too have received through a 
succession”’; and this surely implies that when he wrote, the 
orthodox Church was already making the claim for tradition through 
the succession of bishops, though we have no explicit evidence of it 
before Hegesippus and Irenaeus. It was the Gnostics, in point of 
fact, who were making a counter-claim. 

But far more important is what is implied by the orthodox argument. 
If we look at it closely, the bishops were indeed regarded as the 
teachers of the true doctrine, but they were the teachers because they 
had charge, each one of his own church. That came first, and 
teaching authoritatively was one of the functions involved in their 
charge. Now Irenaeus’s whole argument stands or falls on the 
origin which he assigns to this charge. If the facts to which he appeals 
were not true, any of the Gnostics could have overturned his argument 
without more ado. And the facts to which he appeals are not only 
the succession of bishops (and it is clear that he meant monarchical 
bishops) stretching back to apostolic times, but the appointment of 
the first bishops by the Apostles themselves. Surely, he argues, 
those disciples must have been the most reliable to whom the Apostles 
committed the very churches which they had founded. As Gregory Dix 
so well says: “In the nature of things, in claiming that something 
publicly known stretched back to apostolic days the Church was 
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precluded from inventing anything ad hoc” (p. 207). It seems 
perfectly obvious that Irenaeus was appealing to a fact universally 
admitted, one that could be verified in any of the Apostolic Churches 
—through local memory or even through records,—and that such 
testimony is of capital importance in determining the apostolic 
origin of the monarchic episcopate. The “ historical grounds” on 
which Irenaeus’s evidence “‘ is now widely challenged” (p. 186), 
are but flimsy speculations in comparison with the solidity of his 
testimony. Gregory Dix could have made his case much stronger 
had he not bowed to the popular depreciation of Irenaeus on this 
point (e.g. by Caspar, after many others): he could have written 
some splendid pages on the theme in the telling way which is so 
peculiarly his. 


These reflections do not pretend to provide a final appreciation 
even of these two essays, let alone of the complete work. There is 
so much to praise and to welcome here, that a review of it might 
almost have read like a panegyric ; there is also so much to criticize, 
especially in the interpretation of texts quoted or referred to, that a 
long catalogue of corrigenda might also have been drawn up, and 
this would have given the impression that it was utterly incompetent 
and unreliable. It has seemed worth while to try to avoid both these 
extremes, and keeping to broad lines, to record some of the reactions 
which this work has provoked, in one reader at least, on the greater 


issues that are here at stake. 
Maurice BEVENOT. 
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So few offers are now being received from readers to provide missionaries 
abroad with THe Monrtu (either by a subscription or by forwarding a used 
copy) that we cannot, for the moment, accept any more requests from 
missionaries until our long waiting list is dealt with. 


We would once again draw the attention of readers to this most charitable 
work, and ask all who can provide a copy of THE MontH to communicate 
with The Hon. Secretary, THE Monty Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount 
Street, London, W.1, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 








MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MEDIEVAL HOSPICES 


ig is not generally realized that our modern hotels and more or less 

comfortable hostels are direct descendants of the medieval hospices. 
Social historians of the Middle Ages devote no space to this practical 
expression of the Christian spirit, nor is the medieval literature on this 
topic very illuminating. Medieval writers, apart from an occasional 
allusion to the subject, appear to take the institution of a hospicium as a 
common establishment within the framework of medieval society, and for 
this reason they are not highly interested in the subject. It is unfortunately 
true that medieval writers were never much concerned with the ordinary : 
it was the unusual and the uncommon that attracted their attention. 

The typical medieval institution of a hospice covered a fairly large field. 
It comprehended not only those establishments which were built for 
accommodating casual travellers in need of a roof, but also a number of 
other institutions which have prima facie very little in common with the 
ordinary hospice. Into the same category as the hospices fell the so-called 
xenodochia, that is to say hostels which, as a rule, received only sick travellers, 
then the /eprosaria, i.e. establishments in which those infected with leprosy 
were able to find a home, and, lastly, the eleemosynaria, which were the 
medieval counterpart of the modern alms-houses. Thus, customs relating 
to the one kind of institution were also considered to apply to the other 
types. The actual legal enactments dealing with the hospices are very few, 
and it was not until Clement V that some statutory regulation was made. 
And the wording of his enactments—Clem. III. ii. 2, and III. xi. 2—leaves 
no room for doubt that this Pope promulgated his decrees on the basis 
of existing customs relating to these institutions, and that he presupposed 
knowledge of these customs. These hospicia, however, should not be 
confounded with institutions of a like name, but with a different purpose, 
viz. with the “ hospitals ” of university students which were the forerunners 
of the colleges. These “ hospitals ”—the halls or hostels of the medieval 
students—were endowments of private individuals and, as a rule, had 
nothing in common with the hospicium, from which they probably derived 
their name.? 

In these hospices the Christian ideal of charity found practical expression. 
Their growth was slow and, apparently, quite unhampered by directives 
of legislators. As a rule, they were closely attached to an existing 
monastery or nunnery, but in a number of cases, however, we find them 
established and supported by laymen or lay organisations. The laymen 
usually belonged to one of the Third Orders and had therefore some special 
incentive to translate the ideal of charity into practice. 


2 bg Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, 
1936 , vol. i, pp. 498- -502, where the Collége des dix-huit in Paris is traced to the “ Hospital 
the B Blestoe Mary of Paris,” endowed by a Londoner in 1180. Rashdall says that the 
university college “ was, in its origin, nothing but an endowed hospicium or hall,” op. cit., 


Pp. 500. 
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As the legal position of these hospices was never really clarified by an 
authoritative statement, it was obvious that in a number of cases disputes 
and quarrels were bound to arise as to the duties and obligations of the 
parent-monastery towards the hospice. ‘These disputes mainly concerned 
the payment of expenses, the delivery of the so-called quarta, problems 
of taxation and inheritance. Some of these disputes actually came to the 
Courts where a decision was enforced after the consultation of some eminent 
jurist. We are in the fortunate position of having a few of these cases 
preserved in the voluminous writings of one of the greatest jurists in the 
field of civil and canon law—Baldus de Ubaldis. In one of his Consilia 
he advances the general statement that all religious orders and institutions 
must be allowed to erect and maintain “ hospicia.”! This particular 
Consilium arose in fact from the question whether a hospice had to pay 
a quarter of its income which consisted, in the main, not of payments 
by the guests, but of legacies and other dispositions in the last wills of 


private persons. The authority that demanded the quarta was the local. 


bishop. To understand fully the reasoning of Baldus, we must take into 
account another of his Consilia.? 

More than a hundred years before the time of his writing this Consilium 
(i.e. about the middle of the thirteenth century), some English citizens 
had founded a fraternity whose patron was the Blessed Virgin ; it was a 
charitable organisation devoted to the care of the sick and poor. Through 
some gifts and the fruits of legacies this fraternity acquired such resources 
that it was in a position to purchase a building which was then transformed 
into a hospice. The acquisition of the building as well as its maintenance 
was legal, though no episcopal sanction had been procured. No divine 
service was held there. After some time the bishop advanced his claim 
to a quarter of their fruits and income : moreover, he ordered the fraternity 
to abstain from the election of a new superior who instead would now 
be appointed by the bishop himself; he threatened with excommunication 
anyone who accepted the office of a superior or took part in his election. 
** Quaeritur, quid juris?”’ asks Baldus. Referring to the gloss of the 
English canonist Alanus on Decretales III. xxviii, 2, Baldus maintains that 
the bishop had no valid claim to the quarter. This payment is not due 
to the bishop in his capacity as the local ordinary, but only when there 
can be established some causal link between him and the erection of the 
hospice. Moreover, the institution must be classed as a locus profanus as no 
specifically ecclesiastical function is performed in it: the bishop therefore 
has no right of visitation and inspection. This institution and organisation 
has no public-law character, but is merely a private organisation. For 
these reasons Baldus advised that the claim of the bishop should be rejected. 
As to the further demand of the bishop that the appointment of the superior 
should be his prerogative, Baldus was more cautious. It is true, he says, 
that, from a strictly legal point of view, the bishop has no right to interfere 
in the internal organisation of the hospice, but, as regards spiritual matters, 
he should be regarded as the pater pauperum, and therefore his wishes as to 
the personality of the superior should be heeded by the community. In 
other words, Baldus counselled here an episcopal right of nomination. 
If, however, the bishop explicitly sanctioned the erection of the hospice, 
he would have, according to Baldus, the right to demand the quarter 
as well as to appoint a rector of the house. 

1 Consilium 160, pars v, fol. 21 of the edition Lyons, 1537. 

® Consilium 5, pars iii, fol. 2 verso. 
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Hospices, according to Canon Law, were not ecclesiastical institutions, 
nor were their staffs considered to be privileged as clerical personnel.* 
But if the hospice was not only adjacent to an ecclesiastical establishment, 
such as a religious house, but also administered from the institution, Baldus 
recommended that the hospice, too, should partake in the privileged position 
of the “‘ mother ’~ institution. No hard-and-fast rule can be given, says 
Baldus, because it is only on the basis of the concrete circumstances that 
a decision can be reached whether or not the hospice forms part of the 
parent-institution. 

The actual case submitted to Baldus concerned the payment of taxes 
which were imposed on the ‘“ Hospicium S. Andreae de Vercellis.”” The 
hospice maintained that it was not liable to the ordinary taxes, because 
it had the character of an ecclesiastical institution.? After stating that, 
generally speaking, a hospice cannot claim this character, Baldus considers 
however, that the actual circumstances of the case, if proved, would warrant 
a different decision. The Court, Baldus advised, would first have to 
ascertain whether or not there is a common administration for hospice and 
parent-institution. The fact alone that the hospice had a main entrance 
separate from that of the monastery would not by itself provide a sufficient 
ground for assuming its independence. What would weigh more in the 
opinion of Baldus, is the examination of the accounts and the books, 
especially the household books, through which it could be proved whether 
the hospice was responsible for its own upkeep or whether the current 
expenses were paid by the monastery. Furthermore, if the meals were 
prepared by the monastery and in the main building, there would then be 
a strong case for considering the hospice to be dependent on the parent- 
house. The situation of the horses, carts and vehicles should also be 
investigated. Do they belong to both houses together, or are they 
maintained separately ? Another question which should be examined by 
the Court concerned the sharing of “ fruits”? accruing from the various 
sources of income, such as estates, gifts, legacies, and the like. If the study of 
these questions proved that the hospice was simply a component part of the 
monastery, the same rules about privileged taxation must apply like those 
relating to any other religious institution ; and the personnel of the hospice 
would then be clerical. For the monastery can then be considered as 
the caput, and the hospice as a membrum ei connexum. The latter cannot, 
however, be separated from its main body. 

The question of the ecclesiastical character of a hospice arose also in 
a quite different case. The facts were these. One of the hospices in the 
diocese of Brixen, South Tyrol, existed for the maintenance of the oppressed 
and for the care of the poor, whilst another hospice in the same diocese 
was devoted to general works of charity and belonged to the Order of 
St. Francis. By a last will both these hospices were made the heirs of some 
considerable fortune. The descendants of the testator, however, objected 
on the ground that a statute of the municipality of Brixen forbade the 
transmission of property to any organisation or individual not paying the 
full and ordinary taxes and not subjected to the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
municipality. The validity of the last will was therefore contested by 


1 See Baldus, Consilium 205, pars iii, fol. 44, and Clem. III. ii, 2. 

2 This was, of course, the usual bone of contention, see the Consilium 205, no. 2, loc cit. 

3 See Baldus, Consilium 465, pars i, fol. go: “ Contra quod objicitur statutum Brixiae, 
quo cavetur, quod nullus audeat vel praesumat facere aliquam alienationem inter vivos 
vel in ultimis voluntatibus, per quam transferatur possessio vel dominium de aliqua re 
immobili, quae sit in civitate vel districtu Brixiae, alicui collegio vel singulari personae, 
quae non sustineret onera communia et non sit subjecta jurisdictioni communi Brixiensi.” 
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the descendants who claimed the whole bequest made to the two hospices. 
*‘ Quid juris? ”’ asks Baldus. His Consilium maintained that the claim of 
the descendants should be rejected, because the statute referred to was 
invalid as far as the hospices went. These were founded with the explicit 
approval of the bishop and must be considered as pia loca, to which property 
can validly be bequeathed. And just as no law was valid that restricted 
the liberty of the Church, the same verdict must be passed on a statute 
of a municipality that encroached upon the liberty of hospices. ‘‘ Sicut non 
valent statuta facta contra libertatem ecclesiae, ita nec contra libertatem 
hospitalium.” It is the common law, however, that a church can inherit 
property, and therefore no legal obstacle can be found to deny this same 
right to these two hospices. Moreover, they were sancta collegia, which 
character they derived from their works wholly devoted to charity and to 
the care of the sick and oppressed. Nor did the public look upon these 
hospices in any other sense.! But if the plaintiffs could prove that these 
hospices were profane institutions, the question of a privileged position 
would then, of course, not arise, and they would be subjected to the 
restrictions contained in the municipal statute. 

Although rather unobtrusive in the general pattern of medieval institu- 
tions, the hospices as the embodiments of a true spirit of Christian charity 
would merit greater attention by ecclesiastical and social historians than 
they have hitherto received. Usually, they had no power or political 
influence, and therefore they were a tempting bait for “ higher authority ” 
which seemed inclined to treat them as sources of supplementary income. 
It needed individuals such as Baldus to clarify their legal position in order 
to ward off any attempted encroachment on the part of secular authority. 


W. ULLMANN. 


1“ Ex fine et opere ista collegia sunt sancta, quia deserviunt eleemosynis et pietati, 
et auctoritate et usu publico habentur pro talibus,” loc cit. 
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I WAS returning from Brazil by sea aboard a cargo ship that made no 
more than two hundred knots a day. 

The ship arrived on Good Friday night in the port of Las Palmas ; 
and, coming on deck early in the morning, I set eyes on the first land 
visible since seventeen days before, I had seen the fantastic skyline of Rio 
de Janeiro fade on the Southern horizon. 

How strangely the Canary landscape contrasted with the highly-coloured 
glories of Rio! There the purple granite pinnacles of Corcovado and 
Tijuca, and the mighty rock-bastion of Gavea, rose from an undulating 
sea of evergreen tropical forest. There the fantastic Sugar Loaf stood 
sentinel over the entrance to Guanabara Bay, and, from the ocean-front 
of Copacabana, a row of towering new skyscrapers looked out to sea. 

Here, in the Canaries, were mountains whose barren slopes and pure 
outline recalled, as did the golden light in which they floated, the hills 
of Sicily or Palestine. Here, instead of concrete skyscrapers and wide-eaved 
villas were grey Moorish-looking houses with flat roofs and saucer-like 
domes. The scene recalled to me familiar landscapes ; and I preferred 
this austere and quiet beauty to the gaudy splendours of Brazil; and, 
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gazing on those bare and sunny hills, I felt myself to be nearing once again 
the zone of the ancient Roman Empire and that golden Mediterranean 
basin whence our civilisation sprang. 

Having been prevented hitherto from attending any of the ceremonies 
of Holy Week, my most urgent desire on landing was to visit the tall Spanish 
cathedral which dominated the city. The taxi which took me thither 
had to pass through ill-paved back lanes crowded with traffic, for—as the 
driver explained—the main street had been cleared for the procession 
of ‘Il Sefior Morto”’ on the previous day and was not yet re-opened 
for traffic. Everywhere, as I passed along the quay and the streets, I saw, 
on ships and buildings, the bright Spanish flag, red-and-yellow, flying at 
half-mast pending the completion of the first Easter Mass. There were few 
trees to be seen and those there were had a deformed and stunted aspect, 
except for the palms, fine and upstanding though small compared with 
those of Rio, which waved their feathery fronds in the Atlantic breeze. 
In villa-gardens blazed the scarlet hybiscus and other semi-tropical shrubs 
and creepers now in full bloom. 

Entering the Cathedral through a lovely cloister, I found myself in the 
dim twilight of a great church built in the Spanish Gothic style. The 
lofty roof was supported by slender columns; over the crossing rose a 
richly-vaulted lantern-tower ; the small painted windows, with their gaudy 
panes of brightly hued bottle-glass, recalled those of a mosque. The choir, 
according to Spanish custom, stood at the West end of the church, enclosed 
by a marble wall ; a glimpse of carved woodwork and of a monumental 
lectionary, bearing mighty tomes, could be had through the wrought-iron 
gates which closed the choir on the East. From these gates a railed 
processional way led to the great carpeted space beneath the lantern-tower. 
Beyond this space rose the chancel, its walls hung with faded crimson 
brocade, against which stood out the High Altar and its lofty Gothic reredos 
of carved and gilded wood. 

The Altar was still draped in purple, and the images and pictures were 
veiled. In the dim light, the servants of the sanctuary were astir. Bright- 
eyed altar-boys in scarlet cassocks hurried across the central space bearing 
censers and vestments ; canons in their robes passed to and fro ; the pews 
in the body of the church began to fill with worshippers. Now, in their 
purple vestments, the celebrant and his assistants passed in procession to 
the altar steps, and, with the Blessing of the Paschal Candle, the Easter 
rites continued. 

Seeing the familiar scenes enacted in this unfamiliar place, I reflected 
on the wonderful character of that privilege whereby a Catholic, in whatever 
land he travels, is sure of finding in every church he visits the same familiar 
rites, the same consecrated tongue, the same life-giving Sacraments. This 
thought seemed to give new significance to the name Catholic, or 
** worldwide.” . . . How wonderful it is to belong to the worldwide Church ! 

My thoughts went back on this Holy Saturday to other Easters I had 
spent away from home. I recalled a far-off Palm Sunday at the little 
snow-bound Swedish port of Gefle, some two hundred miles North of 
Stockholm. In the humble little church the few scores of local Catholics, 
well muffled up against the cold, had gathered for the blessing of box- 
branches (instead of palms), and for the Mass that followed. Seldom 
had the holy rites seemed more impressive than in that remote Swedish 
province where the Church is almost unknown. Memories of Holy Week 
in the Balkans and in Turkey came back to mind : a Palm Sunday at Sofia 
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in weather scarcely less wintry than that of Gefle; the chapel of the 
Assumptionist Fathers in an upper room over the French Consulate at 
Angora ; asolemn Easter High Mass at dawn in the gaunt “‘ Latin Church ” 
at Baghdad. And there were other memories more cherished than these : 
Holy Thursday in the Sistine Chapel; Easter Sunday at Jerusalem on 
the very site of the Resurrection. But in the humblest shrines as in the 
most glorious, the sacred rites had been identical and the same Sacrifice 
had been offered. 

While I refiected on these things the ceremonies were taking their 
accustomed course. The Lumen Christi shone forth ; great grains of incense 
were affixed to the mighty column of the Paschal Candle before it was 
lighted ; the Prophecies and Litany were intoned ;_ the priests exchanged 
their purple for cloth-of-gold ; at the Gloria the organ pealed forth ; 
the three Alleluias resounded and the first Mass of Easter was solemnly 
celebrated. 

When all was over, I felt strengthened and refreshed, and I came forth 
into the spring sunshine. By narrow winding ways I climbed the steep hill 
behind the town, ascending flights of rock-hewn steps and skirting rows 
of high-perched white cottages. Soon I reached the rocky heights, crowned 
by a fortress, whence I could see, outspread beneath me, the sprawling town, 
the Cathedral towers, the yellow sands, high hills away to the left and 
before me, the limitless expanse of the blue Atlantic. The red and yellow 
flags were all at the masthead now. 

After lunching in a hotel by the sea,I strolled back to the cargo-ship 
which was due to leave in the early evening. The ship was now being 
loaded with fresh tomatoes by willing dock-hands whose energies were 
in striking contrast to the lassitude of their Brazilian counterparts. All 
available space on the ship was soon piled high with neat wooden crates 
full of the luscious fruit-vegetable. ‘Tomatoes and bananas are the chief 
produce with which the Canaries provide our larders, and it was the height 
of the tomato season. But alas! the war and its aftermath brought much 
hardship and suffering to these islanders. Tourist traffic had almost ceased, 
and the pre-war export and import trade had dwindled to a small fraction 
of its former value. Food was scarce, and the pinched faces and skinny 
frames’of so many of the inhabitants told their own tale of want and misery. 
On the quay vendors were busy selling baskets of oranges, lace table-cloths 
and coloured wicker work-baskets. As the hour of departure approached 
the prices went steadily down. A type of basket which had fetched 60 
pesetas in the morning was now being offered at 5. 

I paid an afternoon visit to a church near the quay. Little boys, under 
the direction of a benevolent sacristan, were decorating with lights and lilies 
a statue of the Risen Christ which was to be brought forth in procession 
at dawn on Easter Sunday. By then the cargo-ship would be well on 
its Northerly way across the ocean, and I would hear no further Mass 
till Easter Week was past. But I did feel grateful to a kind Providence 
for enabling me, when it looked as though I would have missed the Paschal 
celebrations altogether, to hear my Easter Mass in the Cathedral of Grand 


Canary. 
HuGHu MonTGOMERY. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


I have just received the June number of Studies, the well-known quarterly 
review, which is published in Dublin. Its editor, now for many years, 
is Father P. J. Connolly, S.J., and he is helped both by his religious brethren 
and by many outside contributors, among whom are professors at the 
National University. In marked distinction from reviews produced on 
this side of the Irish Sea, Studies is printed on good and substantial white 
paper, and each issue runs to 128 pages—this apart from some twenty pages 
of advertisements and notices. 

This June number is particularly well balanced. Two articles are 
domestic—the first, historical on “‘ Smith O’Brien and the ‘ Secession ’,” 
by Dr. Denis Gwynn, who was recently appointed Professor in University 
College, Cork ; the second, commemorative, and in memory of the great 
Irish actor, F. J. McCormick, who died only a few weeks back. Sir Shane 
Leslie contributes a thoughtful, yet not unprovocative, study of Léon Bloy ; 
he wrote on the same subject and in the same periodical twenty-four years 
ago, and he now confesses that he has “a literary cult for Léon Bloy ” 
and has collected his first editions for many years. Emphasizing the 
apocalyptic quality of Bloy, he quotes more than once Bloy’s pregnant 
prophecy : “ I am waiting for the Cossacks and the Holy Ghost.” 

Professor Michael Tierney analyses Arnold Toynbee’s “‘ Study of History’’; 
Dr. J. A. Teegan writes of ‘Thomism and Modern Science”; Dr. Ludwig 
Bieler on “ Utility and Tradition’, with the sub-title of ‘‘ Two Aspects 
of Simplified Spelling”, remarking that our spelling of English is “ grossly 
inconsistent.” But Dr. Bieler is no iconoclast. He says very wisely that 
the remedy is not a reform of spelling but a language more direct, more 
precise and more concrete—in one word, more classical. ‘‘ Why not,” 
he argues,“ resist the sloth of thinking in vague abstractions which invariably 
lead to unsightly long words? And last but not least : print less rubbish.” 

The life of Father Frederick Faber is sympathetically described by Miss 
Elizabeth Belloc, while Father Stephen Brown, S.J., picks his way carefully 
amid the “‘ Currents and Cross-Currents in post-war France”. Features 
such as “ Birds of the Countryside”? and “ Biographical Dictionary of 
Irishmen in France” continue from number to number with something 
of the remorselessness of a Jean Christophe or the Ego volumes of the late 
Mr. James Agate. 

A further feature of Studies that deserves mention is its handful of excellent 
book reviews. These are detailed and thorough, and reveal rare qualities 
of insight and appreciation. 





For many decades the Jesuit professors of the Theological Faculty of 
Innsbruck University published a scholarly theological quarterly, Zeitschrift 
fir katholische Theologie. In shrunken format, it succeeded in continuing 
until 1943, when difficulties had so increased that it was combined with 
another review, conducted by German Jesuits, Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und Mystik. 
It now reappears, under its former editor, Father Josef A. Jungmann ; 
the publishers are Herder in Vienna. 

We welcome the first number, which opens with a long and carefully 
documented study of “The Bark of Peter”? as the symbol of the Papal 
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primacy. The author is Father Hugo Rahner, S.J. It concludes with 
a description of Giotto’s Navicella, gleaming from the narthex walls of 
St. Peter’s in Rome like some bright greeting from the Middle Ages in 
that hall of Renaissance splendour ; and the author finds this tradition 
expressed in the words of a cardinal defending Boniface VIII: “In the 
Church, which is the ship of Christ and Peter, there is only one steersman 
and one captain ; his commands every man must obey.” This first article 
is followed by an even longer survey of the Christian struggle against the 
Arian heresy among the Germanic tribes, and by a contribution on the 
influence of certain feasts upon the choice of the Sunday gospels after 
Pentecost. The number ends with reviews of some recent French and 
German books. 





Also from Austria and again published by Herder in Vienna comes an 
issue of Der Grosse Entschluss—the title might be translated as “‘ The Great 
Decision” or “ Resolve.”” A sub-heading declares that it is a monthly 
magazine for an active Christian life. Edited by Father Georg Bichlmair, 
S.J., it has contributors, clerical and lay. 

The number for April, 1947, includes a handful of short articles, e.g., 
on: “Our Victory lies in our Faith”, “ Growth in Faith”, “ Unity in 
Faith”, and “A Christian Meditation upon History”. Other sections 
provide practical spiritual direction, give guidance to members of sodalities 
and notes on the apostolate of the Radio. 

There are two striking features: the first, the full text of a speech 
delivered in Innsbruck on March 7th, 1947, by the Prince Archbishop 
of Salzburg, Dr. Rohracher, in which he proclaimed the four pillars of 
Austrian reconstruction to be Justice, Unitedness, Love, and Religion. 
Beginning with certain firm demands in the name of Austria—for the 
recognition of her right to freedom, for the grant of actual freedom, for 
the immediate liberation of prisoners of war, Dr. Rohracher treats of these 
four “ pillars ” as tests by which the work of reconstruction must be guided 
and assessed. He spoke, he declared, not as a representative of any political 
party but in the name of that Church which, unbemused by the shifting 
opinions of the day, proclaims the great laws of God which are as valid 
and significant to-day as ever—of that Church, to which men turn their 
eyes in these restless years as to the one centre of security and true rest 
for mind and heart. The second feature which calls for comment is a 
series of reflections, arising from the first performance of Fritz Hochwilder’s 
play, Das heilige Experiment or “‘The Holy Experiment”. Its scene is 
Paraguay in the mid-eighteenth century ; its theme, the clash of spiritual 
and temporal, in the persons of the Jesuits of Paraguay and the representa- 
tives of the Spanish Crown. The author’s reflections move from the play 
to the theme which the play exemplifies and to the recurrence, in fiercer 
tones, of the theme to-day. 

What we have seen of the post-war Catholic magazines and papers of 
Austria—other examples, already mentioned in these columns, are Wort 
und Wahrheit and Die Furche—is very encouraging. There is evidence of 
a keen Catholic interest in religious and modern problems and of widespread 
and active zeal. 











REVIEWS 


A DEBATE WITH DR. COULTON? 


I 1943, Dr. J. C. Heenan suggested that Dr. Coulton and Mr. Lunn 
should  ablidly debate the topic of whether the Catholic Church was 
“‘ anti-Social”’; Dr. Coulton and then Mr. Lunn accepted in 1944: 
the book was finished in 1945 but could not be published till 1947. Dr. 
Coulton was able to revise the last proofs before his death. Each writer 
was to be allowed 50,000 words: by the time the 4th ‘ letter’ is reached 
(p. 127) Mr. Lunn has used 7,000 and Dr. Coulton (who leads the attack) 
46,000 which is not surprising, given his method : it is the method which 
surprises, and which practically defeats a reviewer at the outset, and defeats, 
indeed, Mr. Lunn himself, depriving him “ of all possibility of effective 
rejoinder.” We had expected a debate directly on the social doctrine 
and work of the Church : we could imagine an objicient saying : “ I believe 
in the maximum of individual liberty ; but the Church binds the individual 
in a thousand chains.” Or again: “I believe in the well-being of the 
Collectivity: but the Church has fostered the class-system and even 
dictatorships.”” But in Letter I, Dr. Coulton begins by several pages on 
the expression ‘ Catholic’ v. ‘ Roman Catholic’; argues that the Roman 
Church is essentially “ parochial and sectarian’ ; has to “ set the learned 
Jesuit (?) right upon the specific title of his own Church.” We have the 
Councils of Constance and the Vatican in which Pius IX ‘ bullied’ the 
Cardinals into voting for his infallibility ; Leo XIII upon historical probity ; 
Newman and Acton; Boniface VIII, Billot, Hitler; St. Gregory, the 
Barbarians ; papal totalitarianism; Louis XIV and Bossuet; Forced 
Conversions, disregard of the Fathers, of Augustine and Aquinas by 
Leo XIII and Pius XII, and in short all “ blind leaders of the blind,” 
who combine that “ essential sectarianism with mechanized international- 
ism ’’ which render the Roman Church along with the “ still more ancient’ 
Synagogue ”’ one of the “‘ most interesting and complicated of all religious 

phenomena.” All this, in the first letter. 

Those which follow contain remarks on Bibliolatry, Censorship, 
Darwinism, Hell, Jews, of course any amount about Dr. Lea and 
Fr. Thurston, Mr. Noyes, Strauss, Tyrrell, divorce, indulgences—practically 
every subject that allows Dr. Coulton to attack the Church from any angle. 
Mr. Lunn chases him so far as possible over this vast field, wielding at times 
his noted bludgeon, and by no means only trying to parry stabs from 
so envenomed a blade. It is true that he shows not only that Dr. Coulton 
makes many mistakes, but still more clearly (what we had often noticed) 
that he is convinced he knows what Catholic authorities mean better than 
they do themselves, and displays as a rule an obstinacy in maintaining his 
standpoint the more extraordinary because he so vigorously accuses Catholic 
writers of worse than refusing to ‘ climb down.’ He is shocked that Lutheran 
writers should have suppressed the ‘ grossly repulsive ’ elements in Luther’s 
‘Table Talk’ of which he had not known till he ‘ dipped into’ Denifle 
because he is “ outside my period of special study” (p. 227), yet (p. 11) 


1 Js the Catholic Church Anti-Social? C.G. Coulton: Yes. Arnold Lunn: No! London: 
Rurns, Oates. Pp. vi, 249. Price 12s. 6d. mn. 1947. 
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gives a highly-coloured categorical account of Charlemagne’s crowning 
(surely much further outside ?) which even Bryce still left as an enigma. 

I should have hesitated to write the next few lines were it not that Mr. 
Lunn can quote one who says the same thing more strongly and with 
greater authority. When I met Dr. Coulton in Cambridge, I used to 
find him kind and courteous, learned and careful, till something was said 
which apparently set fire to some mysterious area of his brain. His very 
eyes would change. I used to feel: ‘‘ There is something psychologically 
wrong here. Something must have happened to him which has injured 
him and makes this alteration possible.” Now (p. 137) Mr. Lunn quotes 
Prof. F. M. Powicke, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
He wrote in the English Historical Review: “‘ Mr. Coulton is so puzzling. 
His facts seem to be all right; (his) stories . . . have little to surprise 
a student of medieval history. Whence comes this uneasy atmosphere 
of overwrought emotion, sometimes heavy with intense pathological 
suggestiveness like a pathological novel? . . . Why, just when one would 
fain be convinced, does one suddenly feel that the argument is like 
a discussion in a dream in which ordinary judgment is impossible? . . . 
Stretches of serene prose . . . and pages of paltry criticism are sometimes 
interrupted by incoherent wastes in which the facts and quotations are 
flung together as by a hayfork.”” We dislike personalities ; but since it 
is impossible to criticise this book in detail, we feel justified in pointing 
to something that underlies all of Dr. Coulton’s attack. We are not even 
convinced that this method of ‘ debate’ is a good one, though that may be 
because Dr. Coulton’s own method resembles nothing less than what we 
mean by ‘debate.’ But the ordinary reader may feel bruised in soul, 
because he certainly cannot assess the value of each or all of Dr. Coulton’s 
accumulated ‘scandals’ and not even Mr. Lunn’s skill and trenchant 
criticism can cope with them all adequately, as he himself declares. If 
Dr. Coulton was going to range over the whole of history, he ought not 
to have selected only what seems to him scandalous, and to say that the 
Church is bad as an institution and therefore must be ‘ anti-social.’ He never 
seems able to see the Church as a whole, and as a living force working on 
a sorry world through imperfect instruments. Still less can he see, of course, 
what we do—Christ Himself, continuing to live and work in His Church 
—a divine leaven : a pure water percolating up through a morass: a light 
shining through thick darkness and for ever unextinguished. 

Cc. C. M. 





THE SEAL OF PROVIDENCE}? 


Ww the present Pope and his predecessor spoke of the Young Christian 
Workers’ movement as one upon which Providence has set its seal, 
appears clearly in the pages of Maxence van der Meersch’s novel, Fishers 
of Men. One reviewer has suggested that the book will appeal only to 
those who are interested in the movement itself; but that view fails to 
comprehend the full significance of JOcism on the Continent and of the novel 
as a sociological document of the first importance. 

The paganisation and social distress of the proletariat have been a matter 
of great concern to Catholics ever since Pope Leo XIII drew their attention 

1 Fishers of Men. By Maxence van der Meersch. Translated from the French. London : 
John Miles. Pp. 196. Price, gs.6d.n. 1947. 
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to them in his famous encyclical, and recent history has made it clear that 
the problem is a universal one which society must solve if it is not to perish. 
Most Catholics are now familiar with the story of the discovery by the 
young seminarist, Joseph Cardijn, that his vocation had driven a terrible 
wedge between himself and the working class playmates of his youth. 
Quite rightly it seemed to him incredible that Catholic working men 
should look upon an aspirant to the priesthood as a traitor to his class. 
Yet that appears to have been his experience. No one who has listened 
to Canon Cardijn could fail to appreciate how great that shock must have 
been: he seems to have the constant vision of Our Lord looking with 
compassion on the suffering multitude. Imprisoned by the Germans 
during the first World War when he was a young priest, he was given 
ample time to meditate on his early efforts to help the young people amongst 
whom he worked in the slums of Brussels. 

His problem was not very different from that which we are facing in 
our own country. And this is the astonishing contradiction that exists 
between the destiny to which every soul is called and the actual conditions 
under which so many have to live. Cardijn had tried hard to solve the 
problem. But, as he saw it, the Church was attempting to save its working 
youth by lifting them occasionally out of the evil environment in which 
they lived, through clubs and different social works, and then, perforce, 
dropping them back into it again. He thought it was rather like taking 
a fish out of dirty water, cleaning it, and then dropping it into the same 
water again. If any lasting good was to be accomplished, the water itself 
must be drained away and replaced by fresh clear water in which the fish 
could thrive. 

Where Cardijn’s plan differed and differs from most other suggestions 
is that he placed the responsibility mainly upon the fish. The Young 
Workers themselves were to be fashioned into apostles who would conquer 
their environment themselves. Much of this seems obvious to us now, 
but even the most cursory investigation of the history of Catholic Youth 
work shows that the Belgian priest had illuminated the obvious with the 
light of genius. 

_ The actual method he used is now fairly well known because it has been 
so often imitated. It is the method of See, Fudge and Act. What this 
implies is very well expressed in the excellent preface to Fishers of Men : 


For this he devised the Méthode d’enquéte, or inquiry method, which 
proved to be an idea of genius. The young militants, under the 
guidance of a priest, make a total survey of the material, social, moral 
and spiritual conditions of their own lives and those of their fellow 
workers. They judge these facts in the light of Christian principles, 
and they decide on appropriate action whenever necessary. Realism, 
idealism, action, these three inseparable principles are the whole secret 
of a movement of which it is no exaggeration to say that it has been 
epoch making in the history of modern Catholicism. 


Canon Cardijn began his work in 1919, and by 1935 there were over 
100,000 young workers in his movement. In 1927, Jocism spread to 
France and in ten years was the most powerful and best organised youth 
movement in the country. Our version of Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne 
(J-O.C.) is “‘ Young Christian Workers ’” and, at the moment, the roll of 
young people in the movement, boys and girls, contains about 13,000 names. 
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When the second World War broke out, the movement could safely be 
described as world wide. 

The great value of the novel Fishers of Men is that it builds flesh round 
the bare bones of all this theory. It is obvious that at the basis of the 
formation of the young apostle lies the continuous meditation upon the life 
of Christ, as revealed in the Gospels. At every leaders’ meeting the method 
of See, Judge, Act is applied to a passage of the Gospels and the relationship 
between what is revealed there and the reality within and without them- 
selves is properly established. ‘‘ Men must be got to realise their own 
dignity, as responsible creatures, immortal and created to rise to the heights. 
. . . How is it to be done? ... by loving them... .” Or again: 
** Jesus Christ chose to be a worker ; He hurt His hands nailing planks 
and making beds and coffins.”” The reaction of the young unemployed 
French lad, drifting into hatred of God and man, to these phrases, flung 
at him by a fellow worker, is immediate and warm. He listens because 
the message brings hope when despair had almost taken hold of him ; 
he is impressed because the speaker is a worker like himself. 

Besides forming youth into Christlike apostles, able arid determined 
to conquer their environment, the movement attempts to institute services 
which will meet the material and spiritual needs of the young worker, 
and also, represent his needs and ideals on a national scale. Therefore 
the young militant will try not only to resemble Our Lord in his or her 
own life, but will work hard to remedy social evils which make it too difficult 
for the young workers to live the full Christian life. All these things the 
hero of the story tries to do: anyone who has worked in the movement 
here in England could match each incident with a corresponding example 
of home bred sacrifice, gallantry and endurance. Practically everything 
woven into this tale is based upon fact, and although the social conditions 
in France are not exactly those of England, the problems are much the 
same and the approach of the young apostles exactly alike. 

In all this work the most difficult factor to be contended with is, of course, 
the human one. It requires a well written story like this to enable us 
to appreciate the life of a young lay apostle in a pagan factory. And we 
will ynderstand the difficulty, the perfectly natural human fright that takes 
hold of the soul, the dreary sense of failure and betrayal, the need of clinging 
on to the hand of Christ, all the more vividly because of its presentation 
in this form. Nothing that the movement has attempted to accomplish 
is omitted and the reader will gain close knowledge, not only of the difficulties 
of the young workers, but of the ever quickening movement of the Holy Spirit 


in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
JosePH CHRISTIE. 





A “ WORD-HOARD ” UNLOCKED? 


OR the general reader, knowledge of the great landmarks of English 
Literature goes no further back than a painfully-won acquaintance 
with some of the more lively works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Both in language 
and genius, Chaucer is recognisably “ English’; the Middle-English 
dialects are barely so, while Old English (known to an earlier race of 
scholars as ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’) is frankly regarded as a harsh and difficult 
1 Word-Hoard. By Margaret Williams, M.A., Oxon. London: Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. xvi, 459. Price, 15s. n. 1947. 
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foreign language to be abandoned with no great regret to the researches 
of the expert. 

But the linguistic difficulty, formidable as it is, is not the only barrier 
that places Old English Literature out of reach for the average reader. 
For, after all, accurate and workmanlike translations abound. It is the 
literature itself—chronologically uncertain and psychologically remote— 
that keeps the average reader at bay. “‘ Though no subject has been 
studied more deeply than Old English poetry,” wrote R. H. Hodgkin 
in his ‘“‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” ‘‘on no subject is there more 
uncertainty.” From every point of view, it is a labyrinth that few but 
the initiates can tread confidently without a competent guide. 

Now it is just this that makes the ‘‘ Treasury of Old English Literature ”’ 
arranged by Margaret Williams so outstandingly useful, for it furnishes 
learned, yet light and gracious, guidance through this maze. 

Her book is something much more than a forilegium of translations. 
With skilful enthusiasm she has placed her generously representative 
specimens of Old English prose and poetry in a series of explanatory 
settings in which they are offset to the best advantage. The literature 
really does come to life because it is seen to come from life. It is that 
life which she sketches in with such a deft touch as the background for her 
selections—its political and social history, its two-fold intertwining root 
in the fiercely Heroic Age of Germanic heathendom and the gently heroic 
soil of Celtic and Latin Christendom, the sources of its learning and the 
springs of its mind. 

From start to finish, the unifying interest is the abiding interplay between 
the heathen and the Christian spirit—a tension giving rise not only to a 
hybrid outlook but also to a distinctly hybrid behaviour: if on the one 
hand, the heavenly combats in the “ Fall of the Angels ”’ show the spirit of 
Beowulf translated to the skies, the strange amalgam of heathen magic 
and Christian feeling found in the Charms and Leechdoms brings Christian 
sacramentalism very much down to earth! Not otherwise than slowly 
and painfully could the leaven work itself in and work itself out. Hence 
the famous “‘ Go slow ” exhortation of St. Gregory to St. Augustine in 601 
—an early forerunner of that policy of “ adaptation not suppression ” 
which is now the accepted principle of missiology : 


The temples of idols in those nations ought not generally to be 
destroyed. Let water be blessed and sprinkled in the temples ; let 
altars be erected and relics placed there. For if the temples are 
well-built, they should be converted from the worship of demons to 
the service of the true God. . . . For doubtless it is impossible to 
efface everything at once from their stubborn minds, because he 
who tries to mount to the highest places rises by degrees of steps, 
not by leaps. 


Instead of weighting her text and overwhelming her readers with 
learned irrelevancies, the authoress has relegated to a series of Appendices 
information pertaining more directly to the scholarship of Old English 
studies. This is, for the most part, elementary yet, even here, the more 
advanced student may gain something from her Select Bibliography 
and the list of her Translation Sources. But it is to one class of reader 
in particular that “‘ Word-Hoard’’ may be recommended with special 
fervour—the student about to embark upon the troublous sea of Old 
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English Language and Literature. He or she will come to realise that 
there are literary compensations for the vast philological travail that 
lies ahead. Whether the quality of the “ Literature” is sufficiently high 
to justify the quantity of the “‘ Language” is a question that can still 
cause a stir in the English Faculties of our Universities. At all events, 
Margaret Williams’ book should help to procure, at least in the mind 
of the student, a more equitable balance of interests between the linguistic 
and literary claims on his attention. 

The book is handsomely produced, printed and indexed while in Anne 
Pracny’s quaintly realistic illustrations—executed in bold white line on 
a pitch black ground—the character of a people at once remote yet real 
is most vividly conveyed. 

C.W.D. 





NEWMAN’S FAITH! 


OR twenty years Newman was trying to write his Grammar of Assent. 

All this time he was attempting to bring out what his mind saw, but 
could not grasp, then suddenly: ‘“ When I was up at Glion over the 
Lake of Geneva, it struck me: You are wrong in beginning with certitude 
—certitude is only a kind of assent—you should begin with contrasting 
assent and inference.” Twenty-five years before this moment of vision, 
he had spoken from the pulpit of St. Mary’s of the operation of the human 
mind being “ not unlike a clamberer on a steep cliff, who, by quick eye, 
prompt hand, and firm foot, ascends how he knows. not himself, by personal 
endowments and by practice, rather than by rule, leaving no track behind 
him, and unable to teach another.”” One might almost think that in the 
Swiss mountains Newman had suddenly realized that the discourse of 
reason prior to the assent of faith was different in each man though that 
assent was one and the same for all, just as the ways up the mountain 
were many and diverse though all met at the top. His distinction between 
assent and inference was the central idea of the Grammar of Assent ; from 
there it passed into the Psychology of Fr. Michael Maher, S.J., and so into 
the common stock of philosophical ideas of English-speaking Catholics. 
The central chapters of Fr. Flanagan’s book are taken up with a clear 
and thoughtful commentary on Newman’s theory of the assent of faith ; 
all the sources of this theory are taken into account, the University Sermons, 
the Theses on Faith submitted to Fr. Perrone at the Roman College, the 
Correspondence with William Froude, as well as the Grammar itself. Fr. 
Flanagan is of the opinion that Newman’s depreciation of the general idea, 
after the manner of Locke, does not destroy the value of his theory of 
faith, though it does call for its careful handling, and for some transposing 
of terms. When he is treating of Newman’s view of the convergence 
of probabilities, and of how they appear to produce a certain conclusion, 
he calls in the Principle of Sufficient Reason (p. 117), but does not make 
it clear that Newman himself did the same, by calling this kind of proof a 
reductio ad absurdum (p. 102). The example he uses of such a convergence 
is the proof of the fact of Christ’s resurrection. Curiously enough, or 


1 (1) Newman, Faith and the Believer. By Philip Flanagan D.D. London: Sands and Co. 


Pp. xii, 210. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 1946. 
(2) The Art of Newman’s Apologia. By Walter E. Houghton. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xi, 116. Price 16s. 6d. n. 1945. 
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was it by design, this is exactly the same example as may be found in St. 
Thomas (3a, 55, 6, ad 1): “Although each of these proofs by itself is not 
sufficient to make manifest Christ’s resurrection, yet taken together they 
do manifest it perfectly.” 

Fr. Flanagan says that he began his work (ten years ago) with the 
intention of examining whether Newman was a Modernist or had Modern- 
istic tendencies, and certainly his exposition of these topics, though they 
have receded to the background in the meantime and have given place 
to straightforward comment on the theory of faith, is most valuable. May 
it become well-known in France, where the effects of Bremond’s false 
diagnosis may possibly still linger! How completely false that diagnosis 
was Fr. Flanagan shows in a crucial instance. Newman had in one of his 
essays put forward the view that all dogmas are also ethical principles 
meant to influence human behaviour. ‘“ There are no mere forms under 
the Gospel. -Apostolic Order is an ethical principle, or it is not worth 
much.” Bremond blundered in logic by converting this proposition and 
making Newman responsible for the idea that all ethical principles were 
dogmas, and that therefore it was the agreement of the dogma with a man’s 
conscience that made him hold it for a dogma. An appendix on the 
argument from the facts of conscience to the existence of God moves 
further away from the main business of the theory of faith, but it should 
serve to provoke many discussions among members of the Newman Associa- 
tion. One can only wish for more from Fr. Flanagan, e.g., an application 
of Newman’s theory of faith to the faith of the devils, or a fuller discussion 
of its bearings on the facts of loss of faith in the adolescent, in whom the 
transition from childhood assents “‘on God’s authority” to those same 
assents, in adult life and backed by investigation of the grounds for belief, 
has been mismanaged or impeded by sin. It is a sign of hopefulness that 
such a work, graced with the trappings of learning yet devoid of crabbed 
technicalities, can be produced by a Catholic author and publisher at 
this time. 

Newman’s conversion was itself the source out of which he was able 
to spin his theory of faith. His Anglican sermons on faith are not entirely 
free from the confusion of faith with trust, as Fr. Flanagan points out 
(pp. 59-64), and it is only after the experience of 1845 that he shapes fully 
his theory in the form it was submitted to Perrone and in the Grammar. 
Mr. Houghton’s work on the Apologia, in which the crowning chapters 
are entitled: ‘‘ Did Newman tell the truth?” and: ‘“‘ How good is 
Newman’s self-analysis?”’ might seem to have something of value to 
contribute both to the understanding of Newman’s character and of his 
theory. Mr. Houghton has, however, viewed Newman through the 
wrong end of the telescope. He remarks somewhat patronizingly : 
** Though Newman did not realize that in our time politics would displace 
religion as the problem of the age, he did see clearly the rising tide of religious 
indifference.” He thinks, too, that when Newman opposes “ states of 
mind” to “‘ methods of thought,” he means to distinguish what Mr. 
Houghton calls emotional drives from the usual methods of logic, not 
seeing that to Newman a state of mind is something that belongs to the 
rational, as opposed to the animal, man. When Mr. Houghton delivers 
himself of his final judgment that “‘ the sense of injustice and persecution, 
even to the point of being hounded from the (Anglican) Church, with 
the concurrent emotions of anger and resentment,’’ was the primary 
cause of his conversion to Rome, to which the theological arguments 
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were secondary or that, ‘‘ these psychological factors provided the necessary 
impetus to carry Newman’s intellectual conclusions from theory into 
action,” he is setting himself up to be a better judge of Newman’s con- 
science and character than Newman was himself. He has also neglected 
mountains of evidence, e.g., the postscript to the Essay on Development, 
and such letters as the following to Church, of April grd, 1845: “I feel 
His hand heavy on me without intermission who is all wisdom and love, 
so that my mind and heart are tired out, just as the limbs might be from 
a load on one’s back: that sort of dull aching pain is mine. But my 
responsibility really is nothing to what it would be to be answerable for 
souls, for confidirig, loving souls, in the English Church, with my convic- 
tions.”” If Newman’s conversion was no more than a case of common 
fugue, why did he not let his resentments carry him on from Rome to 
independence in later life? As an old man Newman wrote to a Jesuit 
at Woodstock, Maryland, that: ‘‘ In my past life I have found that some 
of my best benefactors were those who abused me. . . . I should not be 
surprised to be told that this is not the case of America.”” He was walking 
the road, not to Xanadu, but to Calvary. 
J-H.C. 





THE DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH?! 


HNGLSH Catholics should be grateful to Fr. Hughes for the third 
volume of his History of the Church. As the sub-title, “The Revolt 
against the Church: Aquinas to Luther,” indicates he has undertaken 
the task of giving the student and general reader a guide through one 
of the most difficult periods of medieval history, and a period, moreover, 
on which there is no adequate general work in English. Fascinated by 
the Reformation and the High Middle Ages, the average reader of history 
pays too little attention to this vital epoch. Hitherto he could excuse 
himself because there was no general survey by a Catholic. Fr. Hughes 
has now filled this gap. 

Beginning with the General Council of Lyons, Fr. Hughes conducts us 
first through the ensuing conflict between Philip IV and Boniface VITI. 
Here he follows very closely the work of modern French scholars ; it is 
indeed one of the features of the book that the author appears to follow his 
secondary authorities too closely; and while we must admit the debt 
which Catholic history owes to French and Belgian writers, it is a pity 
that the author has not made more use of non-Catholic authorities. One 
of the results is that he is too hard on Boniface VIII; this, we suspect, 
is due to the nationalist bias which nearly always infiltrates into the work 
of even the best French historians. 

From this struggle, ending in the triumph of Philip IV, Fr. Hughes 
passes on to the captivity at Avignon. It is, however, singular that he 
has little to say of the activities of the Council of Vienne, apart from a 
description of the suppression of the Templars. Incidentally, the index 
is at fault here and in many other places. The student who wants to refer 
to what Fr. Hughes has to say of the Council will find references to it in 
the index for pp. 94, and 453-4, whereas the description of the condemnation 
of the Templars appears on p. 98 and in a not unimportant note on p. 71. 


1A History of the Church. Vol. III. The Revolt Against the Church: Aquinas to Luther. 
By Rev. Philip Hughes. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xvi, 556. Price, 25s. n. 1947. 
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This is but one example of inadequate indexing. But to return to the 
Council of Vienne. Fr. Hughes pays so much attention to the thought 
of the time that one would have expected him to have something to say 
of the circumstances in which the definition of the soul as forma substantialis 
corporis was sanctioned by the Council ; yet there is nothing. 

In his account of the residence of the Popes at Avignon, Fr. Hughes 
rightly stresses their financial activities and calls attention to the valuable 
work of Barraclough ; but he appears to us to treat them unsympathetically 
—a tendency which is also marked in his later discussions of the Popes 
of the Renaissance. Nothing is said of their encouragement of missionary 
activities in the Far East and not enough of their endeavours to end the 
Hundred Years War. 

His account of the next period of church history, the story of the disastrous 
schism and the long weary years which went to its healing is good; it 
cannot be perfect because, as he himself says, the study of the period is 
far from complete. It is, however, complete enough for more stress to be 
given to the political background of the Council of Constance; and if 
quite rightly Fr. Hughes refers to the important part played by Gerson 
and d’Ailly, surely he might have found space at least to mention 
Dietrich von Niehm. 

The tale of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries treated in Chapters 
IV and V is a story of disaster. The failure of Europe to respond to the 
Popes’ summons to resist the renascent power of Islam ; the failure of the 
Popes to capture the Renaissance ; the political activities of the later 
Renaissance Popes, unworthy of their high office; and the background 
of Luther’s unhappy revolt—all this is described in detail. We would be 
the last to condemn a historian for telling the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth—Pope Leo XIII, as Fr. Hughes notes, holds up that ideal 
to the Catholic historian—but it seems to us that the condemnation of the 
Renaissance Popes is too marked. A historian may tell the truth and yet 
show a little more detachment. 

It would be unfair to give the impression that this is the: whole scheme 
of Fr. Hughes’s book. Rightly he devotes a large part of his space to the 
history of Catholic thought and to the Devotio Moderna. Here the book 
is often fascinatingly interesting ; but no scholar would be satisfied with 
his account of Wyclif. Why is there in a volume written for English 
readers scarcely any account of the Lollards? Again the Trialogus may 
have been the most influential of Wyclif’s works; but something could 
have been said of the De Ecclesia which is perhaps the starting-point of 
modern treatises on the Church. When Wyclif asked the question : 
Quid sit Ecclesia ?, he was asking something which had not been answered 
by any of the great medieval theologians. It is significant that in the 
fifteenth century the first modern treatises De Ecclesia begin to appear. 

Though the sections on prayer, philosophy and theology are well done, 
there is a certain want of balance which affects the book as a whole. This 
is indicated in the sub-title “Aquinas to Luther.” Fr. Hughes is a stout 
Thomist, but this is no adequate reason to introduce into this volume 
so much about St. Thomas in an age when St. Thomas admittedly was 
not influential. Does it help historically to point out that had Thomism 
flourished, the Reformation would not have occurred? That at least 
is the impression which this reviewer has gathered. Again, it is a mistake 
to treat the period as if the events in it led up necessarily to the Reformation. 
There is no ground for making the Reformation a culmination of the history 
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of the medieval Church. After all, Luther was an unfortunate and an 
unpleasant incident. The Church in these centuries existed in its own 
right and it should be studied in that capacity. 

One of the lacunae in this volume is the neglect to describe ordinary 
Catholic life ; on this there are only a few short and very insufficient pages. 
Too much emphasis is placed on the activities of Popes, princes, and 
theologians ; the result is a certain want of proportion. Finally, it is 
unfortunate that no proper treatment is given of the growth of devotion 
to Our Lady, and of other popular devotions. Thus are we deprived of 
a valuable insight into the Church in those centuries. 

There has been much criticism in this review and we have been critical 
because Fr. Hughes’ work is important and good. It should find a place 
in the library of every Catholic interested in the later medieval Church ; 
but it is far from perfect: It needs to be used with caution. Professors 
who rely on it would do well to note unevenness. Indeed, we hope that 
Fr. Hughes in his next edition will return to his old method of drawing up 
a bibliography for each chapter and will not hesitate to include for the 
guidance of the student more works by non-Catholic scholars. But when 


all is said and done, the book is a notable and valuable achievement. 
K. B. 
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N Meditations on Various Subjects, by St. John Eudes (Kenedy, New York : 

price not stated) a number of meditations written by the saint have 
been collected into a volume which, with some prefatory matters, amount 
to nearly 400 pages. In the May number of THE MonrH it was remarked 
that “St. John Eudes carries his identifications very far, and it is this 
fact that presents the chief difficulty in his writings” (p. 289). These 
identifications are also to be found in the present book, but to a far lesser 
extent so that it may be enough simply to repeat the statement. A useful 
introduction by the late Father Lebrun, of the Eudist congregation, sums 
up the saint’s teaching on prayer, which “‘ leaves little room for the imagi- 
nation or for human reasoning ”’ (p. xxxviii), though he insists upon every 
detail of the mystery of Our Lord’s life under consideration being meditated 
(p. xxxiii). The formal acts to be made before and after meditation do 
not seem to arise from its very nature, as do the short beginning and end 
of meditation which are all that St. Ignatius definitely prescribes. It is 
surprising to read that the saint’s view of prayer was “ profoundly theo- 
centric’ (p. xxv) ; it is partly a matter of defining one’s terms, but one 
would have thought that it was characteristic of the Bérulle school, in 
which the saint was trained, to be strongly Christocentric. In any case 
the use of the terms must be relative, and not mutually exclusive. The 
Saint’s insistence on the need of mental prayer is remarkable, and still 
more so his remark that ‘‘I know of no seminary in which they do not 
make an hour’s mental prayer” (p. xxvili). In general there appears 
to be good ground for Father Lebrun’s remark that the differences between 
St. John Eudes’ concept of prayer and that of Louis of Grenada, St. Ignatius, 
or St. Francis of Sales are fewer than at first sight appear (p. xxxviii). 
St. Ignatius’ method, to one trained in it, seems to be the freer of the two. 
But there is much admirable matter in this book, helpful for all who would 


use it. 
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HISTORICAL 


NE is glad that Canon J. H. Crawley has been able to re-edit his 

Early History of the Liturgy (Cambridge University Press: 10s. 6d. 
n.), which first saw the light in 1913 and which was then given a hearty 
welcome in these pages (April, 1915, p. 436). In view of the fierce debates 
that have ranged round the subject, and the progress of the last thirty years 
in our knowledge of the Mass in the early Church, it is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the soundness of this survey that he can with justice write that 
“the main lines of treatment of the earlier volume still, in my opinion, 
hold good.’’ Thus, though he has made good use of the new literature 
to expand, correct, or defend the positions taken up in the earlier chapters, 
he has scarcely needed to touch his last chapter where he sums up the 
“* Early Conceptions of the Eucharist as illustrated by the History of the 
Liturgy.’’ Anyone contemplating a serious study of the early history 
of the Mass could scarcely find a more handy introduction to the subject 
—clear, objective, well documented. Here and there one is made aware 
that the writer does not quite share our own religious outlook ; but that 
is quite exceptional, as might be expected in one who expresses his special 
indebtedness to Mr. Edmund Bishop (in the first edition) and to Dom 
Hugh Connolly (in the present one). We are glad to note that the author 
has corrected certain ideas launched in Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy, and if 
he agrees with him in recognizing the absence of the words of institution 
in the Anaphora of Adai and Mari, his conclusions on the point are more 
sober, and one feels that he would have been glad to know of Fr. A. Raes’s 
article in Orientalia Christiana Periodica (1944, pp. 216-226), where a very 
plausible suggestion is made. But here, as in so much else of this vast field, 
there is much work yet to be done, and the last word has not been said. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


“Strong and fearless’ was the testimony of all who knew St. Bridget 
of Sweden in her lifetime (1303-1370 a.p.). Whilst reading God’s 
Ambassadress (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin: $3.00), 
her latest life by one of her devoted Bridgettine daughters of Syon Abbey, 
we fervently repeat the same. With great wealth of detail and true 
sympathy and insight, the writer shows us the strong and fearless personality 
of this very generous Saint as wife, mother, lady-in-waiting to a queen, 
widow, and, finally, at heroic cost, treading the way of complete surrender 
as a Spouse of Christ and foundress of an austere Religious Order of men 
and women. Following St. Bridget’s footsteps in Rome from the Holy 
Year of 1350 and then in her pilgrimage to the Holy Land, at Our Lord’s 
own bidding, towards the end of her life, we see clearly the strong and 
fearless spirit of supernatural faith that fashioned her to such great sanctity. 
Her many and striking revelations are treated with the same, delicate 
sympathy and understanding. God’s Ambassadress is certainly an abiding 
witness to the truth of Newman’s saying that “‘ good is never done except 
at the cost of those who do it.”’ 
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